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PREFACE 


’ The variety of Arabic described in; this study is 
Modern Literary Arabic, also referred to as "Modern 
Standard Arabic" and "Contemporary Arabic", it is the' 
language of publications in all the Arab states, as well 
as the oral language of formal occasions — radio and • 
television, lectures and conferences, discussions on 
technical .topics, etc. Literary Arabic is essentially 
the same throughout the Arab world, and exists alongside 
the various colloquial dialects, which do vary from 
country to country and even from village to village. The 
colloquial dialects are* used to carry on the day-to-day 
activities of everyday life. 

The literary language .rather than a colloquial 
dialect has been chosen for this study becausV^og the 
great universality of its applicability. The phonology 
morphology and syntax of. Literary Arabic are more com- 
plex and more comprehensive, thap those of any of the 
dialects; thus, while the literary" is not the first 
language of any Arab, its problems do represent those 
of all Arabic dialects. If any one dialect were to be 
chosen to represent all the rest, ’the range of problems 
presented would not be substantially different from 
those presented herein, whereas the particulars of the 
* dialect would be so peculiar to that dialect as to limit 
the utility of this study to those familiar with that 
particular dialect. The literary is, in a very real 
sense, a composite of the features of all the dialects 
.and represents a linguistic common ground for all Arabs. 
Finally, all formal education in the Arab world is in 
"terms of Literary Arabic, and the educated Arab will tend 
to transfer into English' the patterns of Literary Arabic 
rather than those of his particular colloquial dialect. 


iii 
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A Contrhstive Study of English and Arabic 


4 Part One 

: \ ■ / " 

The Phonology of English and Arabic 

» . * * ' ^ 

1.1.1. Intonation 

The prosodic features of language (intonation, stress, and 
rhythm) are not as well understood as the segmental phonemes. 

Less detailed attention is usually given them in language teach- 
ing than to the other areas of .syntax and phonology. This is un- 
fortunate, since it is the imperfect mastery of these features 
that gives rise to foreign accent and to misunderstanding of a 
’speaker's intent. 

Tone refers to the rising and falling of voice pitch in con- 
versation. . 

Stress refers to the relative prominence that is given to * 
particular words in phrases and to particular syllable^ in words. 

-Rhythm is the more or less regular recurrence of stressed 
syllables in speech. ' . 

These features are dependent on each other only to the ex- 
tent* that, none of them occurs without the other two. . They con- 
stitute a set of vocal features which every language draws upon 
■ to perform different functions. For example, in a, tone language 
such as Chinese, rising or falling voice pitch (tone) may be used 
to distinguish meanings between words. This is not the case in 
English, however, where stress sometimes performs this function * 

* ( ‘ • t 

noun : digest - digest : v,erb ’ ; 

In Arabic, none of the prosodic features performs the function of 
distinguishing between parts of speech, 

» - , * 

1.1.2, An utterance may be said with- a variety, of different, 
though related,* meanings. For example, by shifting the location 
•of contrastive tone and stress: 


Numbers refer 
to the rela- 
tive frequency 
of the vibra- 
tion of vocal 
bands. 


high 3. 
mid 2 . 
low" 1~. 

high 3. 
mid 2. 
low 1. 


We went |Eo\ne. 




went home. 


(emphasizing where we 
went) 


(emphasizing who went) 


1.1.3. •• Tone refers to the rising and falling patterns of voice 
pitch .in conversation. In English, voice pitch is contrastive, 
inasmuch as there are times when it alone distinguishes meaning. 
However, it is contrastive only at the utterance level, but not 
at the word level, as it is in’ a tone language: 



VUG 


i 


4 


r 


3 ‘ . 
2. YeW. 

1 . 


( answer, with falling intonation) 


3. 

2. Yejs? (qtiestion-response, with rising intonation) 

1 • J v 

3. * 

2. You're going (h ome . (statement, with falling pitch) 

1. • ' ; 


3. 

2 . 

1. 


You're going hom e? (question, with rising pitch) 


i.1.4.. The unit in an English utterance which carries a con- 
trastive pitch ^pautern is called a toj^e group . It consists of a 
single information-bearing units 


In (Parris. • 

.. — L ’ * , 

Mary* met John in (P a ris. 

1.1.5. An utterance may contain more than one tone group: 

Steve wants a jE o !rse, but he can't fr iave l one. 

I'll go l a iter when it's cony e njient. 

Mary met ( Jo jhn, in (P ifcisl 

The last example contains two tone groups because the speaker, is 
focusing on two information units: Mary met John (not someone 
else) in Paris (not somewhere else) . 

1.1.6. The location at which contrastive tone is found is cal- 

led the tonic. This location may vary from sentence; to sentence, 
depending on what information the speaker wishes to emphasize. 
Tones occurring elsewhere than on the tonic syllable are not con- 
trastive: * v 


1. Mary met John in j Pa jris. 

2. ■ Mary met ( Jojhn in Paris. 


(Not Rome.) 


O 
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(She met John , not George.) 

3. Ma jry me^ John in Paris. - ( Mary met" him,- pot Elizabeth.) 

If the tonic is not being used to express special emphasis, as it 
is in examples 2 and 3 abbve. It normally occurs toward the end 
of the utterance, on the last content 'word but not on % pronouns .’ 

- ^ o . ^ 

• . - - * • 


O - i 


1.1.7. English uses three kifids of* contrastive tone's^ 

* ' ✓ ' c 

rising: Yejs? - ' 

falling:- ■ ’ Ye 1 ?. , * 

. * . * t — * , ■ ’ ■ 

■■ sustained: % Well... •• 

* * ^ ^ * * 

1.1.8. v Falling tone occurs at the end of a statement, on the 

last content *word. It indicates that the *utte ranee is finished: 

» * * , . * 

. * , * . ? * 4 ' “ « ' 

Mary met John in Paris. 

, — • — • — 7 ‘ • • • 

It often happens that the .voice rises in pitch just before the 
falling tone on fhe tonic syllable. This is not pgjntras,ti ve ; .it 
is merely a transition to the tonic falling, tone. 

When fairing tone occurs with stress anywhere else’ in. the 
sentence, it indicates contrastive emphasis: 


. Mary met 


* M ^ry ‘i 


jjo^n 


iu Paris. 


met John in Paris. 


1.1.9. When rising tone occurs' finally , it signals a question 
or incredulity or emotion: 


Are you goi ng? * 

/ ' * * - « * 

You were then ce? • • 

» , i 

When it occurs elsewhere in the sentence, it ^indicates ' in- 
credulity* or emotion too:, • 


Mary met Jojhn in Paris? ’ . , * ' 

, • « & 

• * * * - ■ ' ( 

Syllables occurring after the tonic may remain at high pitch. 

This is not contrastive. . • . ' '' . 

* * * , " # 

1.1.10. Sustained tone occurs in clause-final positiorf and in 
series. It is manifested as a fading tone, either level or 
slightly rising. It indicates that something is to follow. 

Sustained tone connects the parts of discourse. It bi.ids 
together subordinate and compound clauses: 

i * * * * ' # 

, * (— » , . ' ' 

Mary met p b (hr. in Paris and they went to the p pera. 

• » (- — >) ’ - * 

Steve wants a | Ko (rse , but he can * t [H aVe one now. 

\ * ... 
Sustained tone occurs in interrupted discourse. It indi- 
cates that the speaker is leaving his* utterance unfinished: ( 

' ( — » > ' 

so 


Well , if you | sa; 


u 


o ’ 
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y' r — >) 

We'd like , but*, 

* - * , * •* 

* * * * 

Sustained tone' occurs in direct address: 

( — *) *' > * * ^ " 

‘Sam, I'd jdke you* to meet [Judy. — 

1.1.11. A primary stress occurs with the tonic syllable 

^ ^ * * 

She brought a new |d rd *ss. 

Steve wants a ( hSVse. • * 


i . 


We ate at [twlS, 


Mary met 


jJcShn i 


in Paris.. 

£■ 


.■ .1.12. Tones which occur other than at ^he tonic are not con- 

*' 1 ''&* trastive. They may be neutral in pitph, high, or low, and^ are 

\ ' extremely ''difficult to analyze, because they are not contrastive. 


\ 


English speakers do not listen for them. 

. * ; *> • * » 
1.1.13. The tone group is divided into one or more, feet. A 
foot contains a strongly stressed initial syllable, and any 
weakly stressed syllables which may occur- before the next strongly 
syllable. We use single accent marks to mark foot divisions. The 
sentence; ’ * * ‘ i ' 


Gert rude met ft tid blph in f BShgkok . 


i 


.consists of one tone group containing three feet, the tonic syl- 
lable showing falling tone. ' The sentence; ■, 


Ye£? 


o 


consists of one tone group containing one foot, which in turn con- 
sists of only one, syllable. The tonic shows rising tone. TJ^e 
sentence: - ' 


All | li»ttle | gl r‘-ls are ]g 5od. 


consists of one tone group containing three feet, with falling 
tone on the, tonic syllable. - I 

*1.1.14. Within the same 'tone groupj eacl/ foot tends to have 1 / 
approximately .the same time duration. ^Th’is means -that the major 
'stresses occur at .approximately the same tifne intervals. - This is 
the ’famous English "stressed- time" rhythm. These foot durations 
.are only approximately equal, and their leng'th (or tempo) may 
•.change f rom .on6* tone group to another. . 

Itusually happens that an utterance consists of feet which' 
contain unequal nuipbers of syllables,. In order to kee£ the tempo 
- regular, the speaker ■compensates for this in two ways: 

1) By pronouncing syllables more slowly when there ^re fewer 
of them per foot.. • * 
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2) By pronouncing them faster and sometimes phonetically re- 
ducing them when there are more' of them per foot. Similar pho- 
nemes .get squeezed together in a process called assimilation. 
Compare: ■ * 

All little girls are ( go od. 

end All of those little girls are ( good. 

Here we see that the final syllable good is pronounced more slow- 
ly than individual syllables in the preceding foot, and that good 
is of about the same length* as each of the preceding feet. 

o 

1.1.15 When assimilation and reduction occur, such pronuncia- 
tions as these occur : . 

What kind do you want? : /hwa k£in d 3 u w£nt/? 

Did you eat yet? : '/d 3 itJ 6 t/? • 


1.1.16. If English were actually pronounced’ such that each ini- 
tial foot syllable were strongly stressed, the language would 
haye a sing-song sound to it, of the sort particularly noticeable 
in bad poetry. We avoid this by means of a device called iso- 
chronism. Isochronism is the term for the fact That feet can be 
squeezed together in such a 1 way that syllables are pronounced 
faster, ’and feet are reduced. For example, pronounce: 

The h 6 rse trotted into the b£rn. » 

Thdt rubber baby buggy bumper's expensive. 

it's almost exactly thirty-seven and a half miles. 

1.1*17. Rest may occur at any point in a foot, including the 
.initial position. Here it is manifested as a mere silence which 
pakes up time which would otherwise be taken by a i stressed syl- 
lable. Compare, for instance, the following utterances: 

This is mv (tealcher , A Mr. .Browhing. (Rest is indicated by 

A - 1 L - 1 1 the caret.) 

\ 

• " * 

Here, the utterance consists of two tone groups, and Mr. Brown— 
■ ing is. in direct address, that is, Mr. Browning is being intro- 
duced to m£ teacher . 

This is my teacher, Mr. [ Browhing. 

■ * ' ?■* J — 

Here the utterance consists of one tone group. Mr. Browning is 
given as supplementary information. That is, Mr. Browning is 

the -.name of my .teacher ♦ * ; . 

The first foot of the second tone group in the first example 
has no initial stressed syllag*Le. , Instead,, there is a pause, or 
rest, which we- indicate with /J. The rest here, plus .the word 
mister, roughlylmake up the total time duration of this^foot, so 
that it is about equal in time duration to that of the following 
foot. . , 
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lt is* not uncommon for tone., groups to start with an unstres- 
0 seA syllable. In all such cases we' postulate the occurrence of 
rest in the first part of the foot:- 


• i HejcaVi’t speak .German.. . . 

. But I thought hejfafs German! 
— ~~ “ * — 1 . 1 * * 


1.1.18. In abstract, <=fnd general terms, Arabic prosodic features 
can be described much the $ame way as English. However, in par- 
ticular details, there are enough major differences so that an' 
Arabic speaker h^s a fair amount of difficulty in mastering Eng- 

, . lish' prosodic patterns. • 

1.1.19. As in English, Arabic sentence stress normally coin- 

cides with the tonic, which is usually’ located at the end of an 
utterance* but which is moveable in situations of special empha- 
sis . . 

* *■ 

1.1.20. Arabic, like English, is stress-timed. That . is, the 

time lapses between stresses are approximately equal. • However, 
in Arabic almost every word has ,a primary or secondary 'stress. 
Many single Arabic words, which consist of a ste^n plus one or 
more bound morphemes, are the translation equivalents of English 
phrases; which have strongly stressed "content" words and weakly 
stressed "structure" words: * ... 

t* 

• What's his br6ther's name? '(not his sister's) ‘ 

w ^ • 

* * * 

Note the one primary stress on brother.' - • 



Arabic:-’ mismu ?axiih 

English gloss: .what name his brother 

* * % • ' 

Note the two primary stresses. Whereas in English there. is one^ 
strongly stressed -syllable *per phrase, Arabic has one rhythmib 
stress per- word. Other less-strpssed syllables in a word are 
’qdickly passed . over , as are weakly stressed syllables in English. 

1.1.21. Arabic (^intonation also uses rising, and falling pitch 
patterns. However / pitch' in Arabic does not f^ll as low as in 
English. This, and the fact that comparable pitch patterns serve 
-different functions in the two languages) constitutes a major 
problem for the Arabic student -learning English. 


1.1.22. When the voice changes pitch levels in English, the 
change may spread either over a single vowel or over a sequence 
of vowels. 'The time length of the change depends on the number 
of vowels. In Arabic, a change may occur on only one vowel at a 
time, with abrupt ‘.change from one to the^next. 

1.1.23 Word stress in Arabic operates on entirely different 
principles than in English. Placement of word stress- in Arabic 
is determined by the structure of the word, that is, by its 
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arrangement in terms of consonants and vowels: 

1) The last syllable of a word is never stressed. 

2) It the next to last syllable is "heavy ", that is, if it 
contains either a long vowel or a short vowel plus two consonants 
then that syllable is stressed. 

3) If the penultimate syllable is not heavy, stress then 
falls on ,yie third to ‘last syllable. 

4) Any suffixes added may change the "Structure of the word. 
When' this occurs, stress is then moved to meet the above con- 
ditions. ' 


1.1.24. Word stress in English does nqt follow such simple 
, rules , and it\ is much less .well-understood than in Arabic. In 
part, thi§ is* because stress , is bound up with the v de'rivational 
history of words from their original Latin, Germanic, and other 
roots. Some general rules can be given, but" individual cases re- 
quire lengthy explanation.* s 

1% 1.25. Arabic speakers tend to substitute primary or secondary 
stress for weak stress when speaking English: 

Mdy I hdve ckn6th£r ctSp 6f t4a, please? 

Explanation: -In both languages, the word(s) on which sentence 
stress .falls becomes the most prominent part in the sentence, and 
other stresses , except 'the primary , are reduced to secondary and 
.sometimes weak, stress, hut Arabic words keep the citation form^of 
stress or are reduced only to secondary stress. The tonic is 
usually pronounced in Arabic with a kind of su^er-primary stress 
(extra loud) . 

1.1.26. Arabic speakers tend to pronounce English monosyllabic 
words such as am, is, are, for loudly with primary stress when 
used in conversational speech. 

Monosyllabic words in both languages receive primary stress 
(citation stress) when pronounced in isolation. However, stress 
distribution patterns within longer utterances differ in each 
language. In English conversation, such" words receive weak 
stress, along with reduction of some phonemes. For example, He 
is becomes He's . Since Arabic does no£ follow the same pattern • 
of distribution, the speaker produces He is with citation stress. 

1.1.27. Arabic speakers have difficulty placing stress in Eng- 
lish words, especially in words of four or more syllables. , 

Stress in Arabic must fall within the last three syllables 
of a word. Exact placement is determined by the pqsition of long 
units in the word (see 1.1.23). Using Arabic stress rules, the . 
speaker produces such sounds as: 

rdommdte 
' comf6rtable 
y&sterdAy 
Eleven 


stressing the final long vowel * " 

stressing the vowel followed by 2 consonants 
stressing the final long vowel 
stressing the third to last syllable, since 
neither a long vowel nor. a vowel plus two * 
consonants sequence occurs 


1.1.28. Arabic speakers shorten English syllables receiving 
primary stress and lengthen syllables receiving weak stress. 

* . Stressed syllables in. English are proaounced longer than un- 

- stressed syllables. Arabic speakers, in shifting primary stress, 
shift length concurrently: 

. • riommite - room is shortened; mate is lengthened 
1.1. 29. Greetings 

English: Good { nc fcning. Arabic: Good fr o Vning. 

English and Arabic use the same" intonation contours for this 
phrase. However, since Arabic pitch does not fall as low as Eng- 
» " lish, Arabs.’tend to sound somewhat curt to native English speak- 

ers. 

1.1.30. English: First speaker: Ho.w |are[ you? 


* * Response: How are iyou? 

i 1 

In English, the first speaker raises pitch on the second 
word, - are , while his responder, replying in a friendly .manner, 
raises pitch on the final word, you. 


Arabic: First speaker: How are |you? 


Response : 


How are jyou? 


In this example, the Arabic pattern requires a high pitch on the 
first word, which is transferred into English. In the response, 
the Arabic pattern requires the addition, of a pronoun, rather 
‘than a change in pitch. Hence, the Arabic speaker can't handle 
the intonation pattern at atir - v ♦* * 

1.1.31. The tone group in English often is co-e4tensive with 

the eqtire utteran«e. Thus: ' * 

a How are you today? m * 

has one primary stress on you , the other lesser stresses falling 
into place, and it has one tonic syllable — that of the word you . 
So, the voice goes like this, in Arabic:, 

h6w ctre jy 6u | tod£y? ' 

«• * * # 

1.1.32. Matter-of-fact statements: 

Both languages use a final falling in.tonation in matter-of- 
fact statements. However, Arabic pitch does not fall as far as 
English, giving the impression, when transferred to English, that 
the speaker is not yet finished talking. For example, an Arabic 
speaker might say: • , 

<4 

r ' • 8 ' ‘ * 


O 
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» I don't w£nt you to bring it in the > m6r ;ning. 

This leaves the. impression that he is immediately going to say 
when he wants it to be brought. His final intonation sounds like 
English sustained intonation. 


1.1.33. In contrastive situations in English, with attention 
centered on verbs and numerals ,* the center of the pattern falls 
on the auxiliary verb: 1 

But, I j had j lived in Chicago before I went to New York. 

"And on the second digit of the -numeral : 

I said twenty-lejight, not twenty-j n Tne. ' 

.The auxiliary construction does riot exist in Arabic, so the 
speaker focuses on the main verb: 

\ 

But I had [ lived ) in Chicago before I went to New^York. 

The first digit of the numeral is emphasized iri~Arabic. Thus: 


-I— said ( twenty t-eight >~not -| twenty f-nine .- 


1.1.34. The use of the verb to be in English is different from 
its use in Arabic, especially In Its present' -tense formi A con- 
trastive situation, which, in English puts emphasis on the verb: 

English |I s | a difficult language. 

is indicated in Arabic by t:he addition of an emphatic word or 
pa,rticle. The Arabic speaker neither notices nor reproduces the 
pitch emphasis in English., especially since he tends to emphasize 
each word anyway. 

1.1.35. Tone in questions: Wh- questions 

English uses falling tone at the end of a question which re- 
quests information. The center of the sentence contour in Eng- 
lish is moveable, depending on the- focus of attention. 

Arabic also uses falling tone, which, however, does not* fall 
as far as in English. The intonation is centered on the inter- 
rogative word, so that the Arabic speaker, when speaking English, 
raises pitch on the interrogative word no matter where the in- 
tonation center is focused. For example, hn Arabic speaker says: 

• Where l are you l gc ?ing? 

Compare the usual English: 


Where are you ( going? 
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1.1.36.. Lack of stress on pronouns 

In contrastive situations involving pronouns, English puts . 
added stress on the pronoun to be emphasized. When a pronoun is 
to be emphasized, Arabic adds another pronoun, without stress, to 
achieve the same. effect as does stressing a pronoun in English. 
Hence, Arabic speakers speaking English pronounce the sentence 
with no focus to indicate contrast. ' 

The Arabic verb includes within it reference to the subject . 
of the verb. It has a suffix that means pronoun subject. This 
is similar to Latin amo , meaning 1^ love . Compare.: 


katabna ,• . . . wejwro’te . 


and 


katabat , . she jwrote . 


To emphasize the subject, an independent subject pronoun is sup- 
plied without stress: 


katabna nahn, 


. .wel 


wrote . 


katabat hiya, 


. she|^ 


wrote. 


Independent pronouns may also be added after a pronoun suffix 

for emphasis: _ _ • 

kitabx, . . . my j bo ok kitabi ?ana, . . .my j book 

— Eng-lish-does-not— stress-sen tence-f-ina-l--pronouns-, 


I gave it to him. 

Arabic stresses all words, including sentence-final pronouns! 

, I gave it to him. 

thus producing contrast where it is not intended. 

1.1.37. Yes-no questions * 

The standard contour for yes-no questions in English is a 
fallen pitch at the end of the question. Arabic uses a pitch 
rise iir*that position, similar to the polite incredulous English 
question, which Arabic speakers then transfer into English: 

Is he the new fa ua irterm aster? becomes 


Is he t^e^.new [quar termaster? 

to which one 5 is tempted to respond :, "Yes . " Or furthermore: 

l - * 

Do you want te ii A or (c o jffee? (one or the othey') becomes 

Dol you jwant teal or co’f fee? (causing one to want to answer 

"yes " ) 

1.1.38. In\ English, amazement can be expressed by a question 
using a contour which emphasizes key words. Arabic uses a level 
contour for this purpose , which, when transferred to English, 
makes a speaker sound a little angry when' he does not mean to be:. 

Do you { really like to eat Arab food? 


IS 
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instead of the more normal (in English) : 

Do you ^ Fe ’ally like to eat Arab food? ( 

1.1.39.- Echo Questions 

Wherea? English uses a high rising contour at the end of an 
echo question, Arabic uses a falling one, which Arabic speakers 
transfer to English: », 

English: What did yo.u- say, his brother's name | is? 

Arabic : What l did you | say | his [b rother's name | is? 


ill. 40. Requests and Commands 

Normally, both languages use falling final contours: 


Wait 


a minute. 


.v Here, as elsewhere , Arabic intonation does not fall as far as 
English. The Arabic speaker tends to say: 

’ — . 

Wait ) ,a minute . * * 

For contrastive requests, English uses a rising final contour: 


May | I have another cup of te.a , please? 

Here, Arabic speakers are likely to substitute the falling 

_conio.ur_whlch_Arabic_usee_in_s_uch_s_ituat.iqns. — — __ — . — _____ 


Ma y I |h ave | another | cup | of l tea, | please? . 

1.1.41. Exclamatory-sentences 

Exclamations are general ly__ indicated by rising contours in 
both languages,, but Arabic contours are typically of a higher 
pitch than those in English. In substituting-ihese contours, 
Arabic speakers .seem to. express stronger emotionai feelings than 
do their fihglish counterparts. 

? , I 

English: }>What? . becomes What? 

4 ‘ \ . ’ 

1.1.421 Attached questions ' , 

, English uses falling intonation when expecting confirmation: 

English: He likes fr nl]lk, A 'does‘n' t he? 


Arabic: He (likes milk, /doesn ' t he? 

and rising intonation when asking for information: 


English:- He likes f nT,lk, ^ doesh ' t he? 

Arabic: He | likes milk, A floesn' t he? , . 

Arabic uses a rise in both cases, slightly higher in the latter, 


1 . 2 . 

Vowels 


English and Arabic Segmental Sounds: Consonants and 
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Chart I 


English Consonants 


• 

% 

+ 

BOTH LIPS 
(bilabial) 

LOWER LIP AND UPPER 

TEETH 

(labiodental) 

TIP OF TONGUE AND 

TEETH 

(interdental). 

o. - 

Z u 

< id 

W H 

woo 
d q a> 

O H > 
Z « H 
o id 

Eh X O 
£* 0 
P4 O -H 
OO Qa 
^ id 
fc — 

H 

EH 

FRONT PART OF TONGUE 

AND HARD PALATE 

( lamino palatal ) 

BACK OF TONGUE AND 

SOFT PALATE 

(dorsovelar) 

THROAT 

(glottal) 

stops 

voiceless 

© 



t 


k 


voiced 

b 



d 


& 


affricates 

voiceless 









voiced 



* 





fricatives 

voiceless 


f 

0 

s 

J 


h 

voiced 


© 

5 

z 

df 



nasals 

m 



n 

* 

•© 


laterals 

4 




i* 




semivowels 

w 

* 


r 

y 




Sounds enclosed by circles are not phonenic in Arabic. 

*Arabs from different parts of the Arab world will use only 
one of these three — /d^/, /$/ or /g/ — and will lack the 
other two. For example, Saudis and Iraqis will say /&$/ and 
evantines and most North Africans will say /^/ while Cairenes 
U say /g/. 


Chart II 


» * 

The Consonaht Phonemes .of Arabic 


* 

* 

m 

% 

BOTH LIPS 

LOWER LIP & 

UPPER TEETH 

TIP OF TONGUE 

& TEETH *•" 

EMPHATIC 

VELARIZED 

TIP OF'. TONGUE 

& TOOTH RIDGE 

EMPHATIC 

VELARIZED 1 

FRONT OF TONGUE | 

& HARD PALATE j 

BACK OF TONGUE 

& SOFT PALATE 

BACK OF TONGUE 

& UVULA 

< 

S 

X 

W 

H 

-s • 

JL 

stops 

vl 



• 


t 

© 


k 

Q 

* 

M. 

vd 

b 




d 



g* 



c 

affricates 

O 

vl 










* 


vd 


* 


« 



d 5 * 





fricatives 

4 

'vl 


f . 

0° 


s 


r 


© 

JL 

■ h ■ 

vd 



3 ° 

©“• 

z 


3* 


© 

© 


trills, flap 


« 



r# 





- 


nasals 

m 




n 







laterals 





1 - 

© 



' 



semivowels 

w 


- 



. 

y. 

L 



- 


Sounds in circles are not phonemic in English. Subscript dot . 
indicated velarization ( pharyngeal i-zat ion) . 


* * * > . 

*Arabs from different regions will use one of these. three 
sounds, /dyy/g/, and will, lack the other two. 

*in some dialects /&/ is replaced' by /s /, /6/ by /z/, and /§/ 
by velarized /z/ which occurs only as a substitute for y<J/« 

♦English and Arabic r's are phonemically (structurally, func- 
tionally) ‘ interchangeable, . but not phonetically: ,/r/ is a flap# 
while /rr/ is a trill. 

Note: The ideal pronunciation of’ literary Arabic that all Arabs 
aim at includes: 

/d5/ rather than /^/ or /g/ /e/ rather than /s/ 

/S/ rather than /z/ ' /&/ rather thaft /z/ 

For those who have the first of these pairs of sounds in their 

own dialect, English is no problem. However, those who -have the 
second sounds in their dialects tend to substitute theSe* sounds 
instead. Thus, & Cairene will tend to say g-s-z-?; a Druse, 
3-0-5-$; a Baghdadi, d^-Q-S-S, etc. 
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1 . 2 . 1 . 


Bilabial 'Stops: 


/p/ and /b/ 


a. /p/ and /b/ r do not constitute separate phonemes in Ara- 
♦ *„bic. The voiceless stop tp] occurs only as an allophonic variant 

of the voiced /b/. The problem, then, for Arabic speakers learn- 
ing English, is in learning to distinguish /p/ and yb/ as sepa- 
rate phonemes, and inOlearning proper pronunciation of /p/ . 

* . '* . , * ‘ 

b. In releasing both sounds, in both initial and final 
positions, the Arab often muffles the distinction between them.. 
Thus* /pen/ and /big/ appear to have the same initial - articulation 
and an English listener has difficulty determining whether /p/ or 
/b/ is being used. Arabic word-final stops are fully released: 


cat in English is [kaeth] or [kae£] , but Arabic is always [kat] . 

\ 4 * 

c-. - Arabs who learn to make /p/ and /b/ distinct often hy- 

, perform /p/, so that it is aspirated where.it shouldn't be: 

* * 

topmost *[taphmost] 

clasps *[-klasphs] ’ 

tap with *[t®p h wioj 

. * v 

d. The semivowels /!/, /r/, /w/, and /y/ should be 
slightly devoiced .after /p/. The Arab does not devoice these 
phonemes in this position: 


- 

„ pray. ‘ *[bre] 

pure * [byur] 


An epenthetic vowel may be inserted between 


/p/ and /!/: 


Play 


* [piiex] 



e. /p'/ and /b/ should not be exploded before /t/ and /d/. 
The Arab has some difficulty with this: •' ° 

« 

apt . *t»p h t] .. 

rubbed *[rab h d] or * [rabid] 

0 • . 

' f . Before /9/ ‘and /&/, the plosion of /p/ should be absorb 
ed by the fricative: depth . Arabic difficulties here depend on 
the dialect, and on the native speaker's familiarity with Classi- 
cal Arabic, which has the phonemes /6/ and /&/. The Arabic 
speaker will produce a strongly released /p/ in these positions. 

* ♦ 

depth * [dephe ] or *[deph 9 s] 

1.2.2. Alveolar stops: /t/ and /d/ 


a. Arabic /t/ and /d/ ^re dental stops, produced by clos- 
ure of the air passage by the tongue at the teeth. But English 
/t/ and /d/ are alveolar. Learning to produce the English alve- 
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olar versions is ,a relatively simple matter,, once the articula- 
tory differences are explained. . , 

b. In places where English /t/ is strongly aspirated: 

initially: ■' . , tool _ [t h }ilj 

• before stressed syllable: attempt [attempt] 


Arabic speakers can produce a satisfactory /t/ fairly easily. But 
where English /t/ can be weakly aspirated: 

finally: pit [pit] 

‘ before unstressed syllable: writer [ralta*] 

and where both /t/ and /d/ can be unreleased: 

finally: bad [b$(f] etc .. pit [phlt*’] 

thfe Arabic speaker has a more difficult time mastering proper 
articulation. Arabic. /t/ and /d/ are strongly released in these 
positions; the carry-over from Arabic habits sounds rather empha- 
tic to English speakers. 

c. Both /t/ and /d/ resemble a flap [x- ] intervocalical-ly . 
The Arabic speaker will carefully pronounce /t/ or /d/ clearly 
in these positions. 


ladder *[l*ds*] (citation form) ■ 

■ -letter ‘ *[leth^ (citation form) 



d. English ./d/ is dental preceding /(L/: width . T^ie Ara- 
bic speaker who. is familiar with the./0/ of Classical Arabic has 
no' problem here. . 


e. A voiced /t/' occurs in English: 


1) Intervocal ically': 

2) Preceding syllabic /l/: 

3) Between /!/ and unstressed vowel: 

4) Between' /n/ arid unstressed vowel: 

5) Between unstressed vowels: 


butter 
subtle 
maltfecl^ 
twenty * 

.at« another 


[bAfel] • 
[sAtJ.] . ■ 

[moffcld] 

[twelUlT 

[$£snA6a<] 


a 4 * 

I-n these positions an' Arabic speaker will tend to use a strongly, 
‘articulated voiceless [t] , which makes him sound like a foreigner 

f. There is no passion [M when /t/. occurs 'before stops: 


at camp * 
lfght bomb 


[aetkhaemp] 

[laltbam] 


The Arab is likely to pronounce these: 

1*5 
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at camp * [sthkhamph 1 ■ * 

light 'bomb *[lalthbam] 

<s - * » 

g. The release' of /t/ and /d/ is absorbed by a following 
fricative: 

'• ‘ hits ^ [hits] 

, bids ~ • [bldzj* 

The. Arabic speaker can handle this with relative ease, although 
[hltas] and [bldez] will be heard occasionally! ' 

1.2.3. * Vbiar stops: /k/ and /g/ • , . 

a. English /g/ will be no problem to Egyptians from Cairo- 
or Alexandria, to Muslim Iraqis, or to Bedouin Arabs, all of whom 
have /g/ in their dialects. Other Arabs have instead of /g/ 
either -/d^y or /}/ , and will find /k/_ - /g/ a problem. 


b. . The aspiration^ rules for /k/ and /g/ are the_ same as*. ■ 
those for other English ’’5 tops . - , - " - - 


c. The plosion of both phonemes in English is absorbed by 
a following stop or fricative;' but Arabs may insert an extra 'vow- • 

el-., . . 

act *[®kat] begged • * [begad] 

racks* *[r®kas] ' dogs * [dogaz] 


1.2.4: The Glottal stop: [?] 

It is difficult for an Arabic speaker not to pronounce [?] 
before every’ word-initial vowel: - * 


Write ?it ?as ?it ?is ?on the paper. . 

♦ 

He must learn to talk in terms of phrases rather than words. The 
glottal. stop occurs in English, but it does not have phonemic 
status. It occurs: 

. between vowels.: India office [IhdIa?ofas] 

before vowels, phrase initially: I did [?aldld] 

* 

The glottal stop has phonemic status in-’Arabic. The problem for 
Arabic speakers is in learning to think of it and use it as a 
non-distinctive sound. 


1.2.5. Fricatives: 

/f/. - /V /s/- - /z/ 

/e/--./a/ /.//-/ 5/ 

a. /v/ does not exist in Arabic. The Arabic speaker will 
at first^have some difficulty hearing and producing /v/ as a 
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separate phoneme from /f/: 

J * [fill feel 


it 


feel 

veal 


* [vil‘1 (hyperform) 


b. /0/ and /&/ exist in Colloquial Arabic, but Only in 
certain dialects. They do, however, occur in Classical Arabic. 
Persons familiar with Classical* Arabic may have relatively lit- 
tle difficulty 'with these sounds. Those not familiar with Clas-* 
sical Arabic arc likely to substitute /z/ for /8/^a.nd /s/ for /e/: 


brother 

author 


* [brAZ&9 

* (?os©3 


. * c. /s/- and /z/ have dental articulation in Arabic. A mi- 
nor problem is learning English alveolar articulation of /s/ and 
/z/. - " ' ' . * 


/!/• 


d. /\/ is phonemic in Arabic, and compares with English 


e. /}/ does have phonemic status in certain Arab regions. 
See /d^/, 1.2.6. . . 

1.2.6. Affricates: /tj/ and /d^/ . \ . 

Whether an Arabic speaker has difficulty with these sounds 

depends on his dialect. The phoneme /&*,/, which is standard in 
• Modern Literary Arabic, 'may be replaced by: . 

/g/ in Cairo and Alexandria . 

in Damascus, Jerusalem, Beiruti and North Africa. 

So, speakers from these cities may substitute /g/ or / for Eng- 
lish /d 3 / because of the habits in their dialects. The phoneme 
/q/, the uvular voiceless Stop? is separate from ’/k/ in all diar 
\ lects of Arabic. But Iraqi ‘and Bedouin Arabs (including Saudi) 
\will tend to confuse /g/, the voiced velar stop, which they nom- 
inally substitute for Modern Literary Arabic /q/, with /d^/ ana_ 

/3/« ■ ' V*. 

1.2.7. The voiceless /h/ with cavity friction: 

a. occurs only initially: horse 

and medially: .. behind. 

/h/ is more restricted in English than 'in Arabic. For instance, 
/h/ can't occur following a vowel in English in the same syllable 
but it’ can occur in* all positions' in Arabic.. Consequently, it 
causes relatively little difficulty for Arabic speakers. , 

m 

b. ' Arabic speakers do have some difficulty with /hw/: 

where *[wer] • , , 

which *[wltj\] . 
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substituting /w/ for /hw/ in all cases. However, this is also * 
common among English speakers': 

1.2,8; Nasals: /m/ /n/ /q/ ' ’ ■ 

a. In both languages /m/ is bilabial except before /f/.' 

( comfort ) , where it is labiodental. It causes no articulatory 

-problems for Arabs. „ 

b. /n/ in English is alveolar, except befpre /0/, where it 

is dental. In Arabic, /n/ has dental articulation, except when 
followed by a consonant which is not dental. In this case, it 
varies in point of articulation: . 


/nt/ 


bint (girl) [blftfc] (dental articulation) 


c. The velar nasal /q/ has phonemic status in English. It 
occurs medially: 

singer . ^ ■ • 


and finally :_ 


long. 


/q/ occurs in, Arabic only as a variant of /n/, when /n/ is fol- . 
lowed by a velar consonant (as in the English finger ) . Hence, an 
Arabic speaker has much' difficulty forming /q/ without a follow- 
ing vel^r stop: « <■ 


s'inger . 
ringing 


* [slQga»] 

* [rloglQg] 


An Arabic speaker will carefully pronounce the /g/ incorrectly in 
both of the above words. His difficulties are compounded by the 
fact that the velar stop is spelled in all words where /q/ occurs, 
whether it is pronounced or not, and since Arabic is pronounced 
much the way it*is spelled, he carries his habits of. spelling- 
pronunciation over into English. * 

* t 

‘ . d . Tjie nasals /m/ and /n/ can function as vowels in Eng-' 
lish. * in this case, they are called syllabic consonants: 


button 

glisten 

hidden 

schism 

chasm 


[batn] 

[gllsr^] 

[hldn] 

[slzm] 

[kaezm] 


This causes two problems for the Arabic speaker: 1) when the word 
is spelled with a final -en or -em, he will give the vowel its full 
vdlue: 


bitten * [bitten] - ^ 

glisten * * [galls (t) en] 

2) When the word is spelled with a final consonant plus nasal 
letter, the Arabic speaker considers Ehe nasal to be part of the 
preceding syllable and does not -give it. its full syllabic value: 

rhythm *[rl&m] instead of [rl.5m] 

schism * [s'Izm] instead of [slzmj 

* * 1 ^ 

1.2.9. /w/ 

Arabic /w/ is satisfactory in English in. prevocalic posi- 
tions. For problems in preconsohantal or final positions, see 
Diphthongs , Section 1.2.15. • 

1.2.10. /r/. in English is a retroflexed vowel. In Arabic it 
is' a flap or trill of the, tongue-tip: [r] or [r] . The Arabic 
speaker has difficulty learning to produce, the English sound, and 
■often, "at first, substitutes the Arabic flap. 

rat *[r$th] 

car *[khcxr] or [[khcxf] 

.1.2.11. /y/ 

Arabic and English articulation of /y/ is equivalent, and' 
in prevocalic positions it causes no problem for Arabic speakers. 
‘For postvocalic problems, see Dipthongs , Section 1.2.15. 


1 . 2 . 12 . /!/ 

English has only one /!/. phoneme, which varies in articula 
tion according to environment: < 


clear /!/ before a front vowel or /y/: . 


leave [liv] 

lit [lit] 

value [vslyu] 

velar /!/, the English dark /!/: 


medial + unstressed vowel: 
finally : 

.before a back vowel: 

• syllabically : 


telephone 

fill 

lose 

beetle 


palatized (or velarized) /!/ before /y/: 
• million [ml^yanj * 


^dental /!/ before /9/ and /5/: 


he'alth [helQ] 

fill the cup ' [fllSakAp] 

\ . 


[telafon] 
[fll] 
[luz] , 
[biti] * 

V f 
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Arabic has two separate /l/ phonemes: a clear /l/, like that in 
leave,- and a velar /!/ , like that in fill . An Arabic speaker 
tends to use only one of his /!/ phonemes, the clear /l/, in all 
positions when speaking English, thus pronouncing certain words 
with a foreign accent. % 

1.2.13. * Vpweis 

As can be seen in Chart III, many of the' vowel sounds in 
English and Arabic have similar points of articulation. 


Chart III 


English Vowels 


FRONT 

CENTRAL 

BACK 


i 


u 

HIGH 

I 


U 

MID 

© 

© 

f a 

© 

LOW 

© 

a. 

© 


1 Arabic Voxels - 


FRONT 

BACK 


ii 

uu 

HIGH 

i 

' u 


a 


LOW 

aa 

• 


Sounds in circles are not phonemic in Arabic. 


Arabic /aa/ ranges from [a:] to la:], /a/ ranges from [®] to 

[s] to [a] . In some lpcal dialects one even hears [o] fbr /aa/* 
In addition, most Arabic dialects contain /ee/ (i .e. , £e : ] ) , and 
/oo/ ( to : ] ) , which are (unglided) monophthongs. 


English Dipthongs 

al 

aU 

’ ol 


In addition to these three traditional diphthongs, other English 
vowels have been considered to be diphthongal in nature, as 
follows: 

/i/ -> [ij] /u/ -* [uw] 

/e/ [ej] /o/ -* (ow] 

In this book we will treat only /al/, /aU/ and /ol/ as diphthongs, 
but spell them /ay/, /aw/ and /oy/. 
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Front, Central, Back, High, Mid, and Low refer to the posi- 
tion of the tongue. in the mouth. The point at which the tongue 
is closest to the roof of the mouth is the point of articulation. 

In both languages, back vowels are pronounced with lip 
rounding; front and central vowels are not. Examples: 

/e/ .as in 'bait' 

/ s / as in 'but' 

/o/ • as in 'boat' i 

The proper pronunciation of vowels is one of the most dif- 
ficult aspects of English .phonology for the Arabic speaker to ' 
learn. This is because English has more vowels, glides, and diph- 
thongs than Arabic, and because the vowel structures of the two 
languages are quite different. A phoneme', that is, a class- of 
sounds in one language, may correspond to an allophonic variant 
of a phoneme , that is, to a particular sound in a limited environ- 
ment (such as before a velar consonant) in the other ' language ., 

"It often proves difficult for any, speaker to learn to produce 
such phonetically conditioned sounds in other environments. 


Description of the Problems 

This vowel is somewhat lpwer than 
the high, tense Arabic /ii/. 

In Arabic this vowel is -pronounced 
as [e] under certain conditions. 
Hence an Arabic speaker has some 
difficulty in hearing /I/ and /e/ 
as separate sounds. Distinctions 
such as in bit/bet may be confusing. 


1.2.14. Problems 
• English Phoneme 
1) /i/ beet 


2) /I/ bit 


3) /e/ vacation 




' 4) /e/ bet 


5) /*/ 

/a/ 

/a/ 


V 


/e/, /&/, and /*/ are all allophon- 
ic sounds in Arabic. The Arabic 
speaker must learn to produce them 
independently in all environments'. 

He will have difficulty in learning 
to distinguish them, as inj 

/e/ - /e/ in bait/bet 

/■&/ - /e/ in bat/bet • 

For description of problem see 
1.2.14.2. and 1.2.14-3. 

These vowels of. English are sub- 
phonemic in Arabic. [a] as in the 
English cot, is the backed version of 
Arabic short vowel /a/. It occurs 
only in syllables preceding a vel- 
arized consonant. [a] , as in Eng- 
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English Phoneme 


6 ) • /v/ cook 


7) '/o/ taught 


Description of, the Problems 

lish cut* is the front ve.rsion of 
the same phoneme. [a:] , as'. in the 
English father Cbut more prolonged) •’ 
is the bapked version of the Arabic long- 
vowel /aa/. It too occurs preced- 
ing*velarized consohants; t»:j as • • 
in English can - (but more prolonged)’ . 
is tlje, -front version of the long 
yovfel. The Arabic speaker may . have 
difficulty in heading these as sep- 
, arate phonemes,; and in learning to 
produce /a/ without concomitant 
velarization. n 

9 

* # 

-The ‘Arabic short /u/ .is like the' 
vowel in English put .’ However, in 
certain positions it becomes an [o] 
somewhat like the vowel in boat , 

■’ but without the [w] off-glide. The 
Arabic speaker may not at first dis- 
tinguish these vowels, aS in book 
and boat .-.- 

.This vowel does not occur in Arabic. 
An Ara'feic speaker will confuse it 
with /o/ as in low/law.- 


1.2.15. -Diph.thongs 

Diphthongs are one-syllable sounds. They consist of a main 
vowel immediately followed by a fronted or rounded off-glide. 
None of the following diphthongs occur in Arabic. 


Diphthong 

1) /i/ = [ij] seen 


2) /e/ =.[ej] fate 


-7 


’3) /u/ = [uw] moon 


O 
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4) /o/ = [ow] sow 
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Description of the Problems 

Arabic speakers have trouble learn- 
ing to produce the off-glide l-j J . 

English /e/ is diphthongal in stres- 
sed positions. An Arabic speaker 
is likely not to hear the [-j ] off- 
glide. This 1 is why he may confuse 
the diphthong in bait with the 
shorter vowel in bet . 

This sound is like the Arabic long 
vowel /uu/, except that the Arabic 
vowel does not have a [-w] off- 
glide. Learning the glide may be 
difficult. 

This sound has no Arabic equivalent. 
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Diphthong 


Description of the Problems 


* 

An Arabic speaker will have diffi- 
culty both in hearing the off-glide 
and in distinguishing the main vow- 
el from /u/ and /o/ . 

5) /ay/ bind The problem with these diphthongs 

> /aw/ bound is that they are similar to sounds 

in Arabic. Following the rules for 
the main vowels /a/, /*/, and /a/ 
(See preceding section) the normal 
(non-velarized) pronunciation in 
!< Arabic is /ay/ and /aw/. The Ara- 
bic speaker is likely to use his 
own version of the back diphthongs 
in English, as in [k^a”] cow , and 

[p h ® a'] pie. 

* 

6) /oy/ b oy Since [o] simply does not occur in 

• , Arabic any aspect of its pronuncia- 

tion is likely to be difficult for 
the Arabic speaker. • 

1.2.16. English vowel length is conditioned by a variety of 
factors. 

r 

1) Stressed vowels are longer. than unstressed vowels. 

2) Stressed vowels are longer when they occur: 

a. . before voiced consonants: 

seed/seat 

goad/goat 

b. finally in a phrase: 

He should go. * 

He should go home . 


,c. preceding /m/, /n/, /q /, /!/ and a voiced consonant (in 
contrast to /m/, /n/, /q/, /!/ and a voiceless consonant): 

crumble/crumple 

’ ories/once r 

songs/songstress 

killed/kilt / 

In Arabic, -which. uses a system of long and short vowels, 
length is inherent to the vowel itself. Since the Arabic system 
does not apply in English, the Arabic speaker will tend to pro- 
nounce all English vowels with approximately equallength. This 
results in clipped-sounding speech. 
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1.2,17. In unstressed positions English vowels tend to be' re- 
duced . Thus : ' 

_ /i/ — [I] beautiful 

/e/ — [ij Monday, solace 

Unstressed /a/ occurs in any position. Most unstressed vow- 
els are s chwa . It is the neutral vowel: 

again / ' . 

potato/ 

a . / ' . 

• the ' 

from '• 

In all cases involving Vowel reduction, the Arabic speaker will 
produce instead the citation form, since vowels in Arabic are not 
reduced; they are always prpnounced clearly and with their full 
value. 


fc 


1.2.18. Since, in English, /r/ is not a true consonant, but a 
retroflex vowel functioning as a consonant, Vowel + /r/ produces 
■a diphthongal glide: 


/-Ir/ 

/-er/ 

/-or/ 

/-ur/ 

/-ar/ 


fear 

care 

for 

poor 

far 



When /r/ is added to a 
glide is produced: 


diphthong, a complex triphthongal 


/-eyr/ 

/-ayr/ 

/-oyr/ 

/-awr/ 

/-owr/ 


mayor 

fire 

foyer 

hour 

blower 




Inasmuch as an Arab has difficulty with /r/, he will have prob- 
lems with this glide. ° 

1.3. Consonant Clusters: Syllables 


1.3.1. Any sihgle consonant which causes difficulty will also 
give trouble in clusters . Single consonant problems are treated 
in Sections 1.2.1. to 1.2 12. Only those problems peculiar to 
clustering are considered here. 


1.3.2. In Arabic, no more than two consonants may occur togeth- 
er- in. a cluster. Clusters never occur in initial position in a 
word. To prevent clusters of more than two consonants, an epen- 
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thetic vowel is inserted between two of the consonants. It is 
quite difficult for the Arabic speaker to cease using this device 
when speaking English. Mistakes such as the following are com- 
mon: 



( 


skate 
gleam 
true 
express ’ 


* [slket] 
*{galim] 

* [taru] 1 
*[eksapres] • 


1.3.3. Gemination . , 

Clusters- of two identical consonants occur frequently in 
Arabic; any consonant in the language can occur geminated. Double 
consonants have limited occurrence in English and are not normally 
phonemic within the word, as they are in Arabic. They can occur 
in English across word boundaries: 


grab bag 
at tea 

[grabbsg] 

la.tthi] 


and with some 

words : . 

, 'f 

thinness 

[fclnnes] . 

> • 

unnerve * * [arinarv] 
bookkeeper 4 £buk:i:pr] 

$-• -* i l 

cattail 

[kh®t :ejl] 


The Arabic speaker tends to geminate consonants in English, as- 
signing double value to any consonant which has a double spelling: 

cattle [k®t*l] 

butter [bat:ir] 


1.4.1. Handwriting 

The Classical Arabic writing system (generally called the 
Arabic alphabet) consists of 28 letters and a number of signs . 
Some of the principal features of this system are as follows : 

1) The writing runs from right to left. 

2) Normally only the consonants and the long vowels are in- 
dicated, except in dictionaries, hooks for beginners, and in the 
Qur'an . ■ 

3) There are no capital letters or italics. 

4) Most of the letters have a cursive connection to preced- 
ing and following letters in the same word. 

5) There are no meaningful differences between the printed, 
typed , and handwritten forms of the letters . 

6) Most of the letters have four variant shapes, depending 
bn their cursive connection to neighboring letters. 

7) Some of the letters are identical in basic form, and are 
distinguished from one another only by arrangements of dots. See 
/b/, ,/t/, /e/‘ below. 


1.4.2. The alphabet 
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Symbol 

Arabic name 

Arabic letter 

/m/ ' . 

* ndim ", ' * 

f 

/n/ 

. | nuun 

O 

/W 

' haa? 

4 + 

4 

/w/, /uu/ 

waaw 

% 1 

) ' 

/y/, /ii/ 

yaa? . . , 

r - ^ 




■St 


1 , . 

1.4.3. Numerals 

The numerals are as follows : 


• 

\ T 

T t 

o 1 

0 

1 2 

3 4 

5 . 6 

are combined as 

shown below: 


1959 

\\o\ 

58.4 

•A,l 

1376 

\rr\ ' 

'75% 

7® *Yo 

2,228 

YYYA 

2/9/55 

oo/ VY 

that 

the numbers 

are written 

from left 


Y 

7 


A 

8 


. 1.4.4. .Handwriting Problems . 

a. *, *-£'*1 These letters have 
curving lines which double back, forming loops. Arabic writing 
does not have such lqpps. Curved lines extend in one direction, 
as in j /l/, and ^in ^5 /k/. Learning to. form loops may be dif- 
ficult for, an Arabic student. 

b. */& *• These letters have an upward 

curve, which is immediately \retraced downward and back. This type 

- of stroke is not used in Arabic, and will prove difficult for the 
student. 

c. < J f * > '\'% / * ”■ ■: There are no 

i as these below the Tine \in Arabic. ‘xearni: 


loops such 
them may be difficult. 


’learning to form 


d. Arabic writing does not have^capital letters. The Arab 
student will be inclined to forget to uso them. 

1.5. Punctuation constitutes a major problem for Arabic stu- 

dents. English punctuation is used by some Arabs, however. 

Since punctuation is not taught as part of thfe^ study of Arabic, 
punctuation usage is quite inconsistent. 
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a. Question mark: This is quite easy f 
since its occurrences are well defined, often 
' dent may be inclined to use a period. 

v « f * ” * 

b’. Exclamation mark : Like the question-mark, this device 
is fairly easy to- learn. 

c. Period: This is frequently used in Arabic.. However, 
if the Arabic student forgets to use it in Arabic, he’ll probably 
also forget iv in English. 

* d. Abbreviations and initials : These have only recently 
begun to„be used in Arabic, and. not on a wide scale. Individuals 
using them may punctuate "them with periods at their own discre- 
tion. Learning proper usage in English may constitute a problem. 

e". Semicolon (between statements) : The semicolon is. not 
used in Arabic . learning it should not be too difficult, since 
there is no interference from Arabic. 

f. Colon (equation): Like the semicolon, it should not be 
too difficult. 

g. Hyphen (dividing words at the end of a line; connect- 
ing words) : The hyphen i$ not used in Arabic. 

f 

h. ’ Quotation marks: The French form (<<... >>1 is commonly 
used, though the English form does occur. Remembering to use the 

jproper English form may prove difficult. 

i. ' Single Quotation marks (quotations within quotations): 

Single quotation marks are as confusing as double quotation marks. 

i l Parentheses (supplementing information) : Exact usage in 
Arabic is not well defined. Some writers^ use parentheses for 
quotations. Their usage in English may be confusing. 

k. Square Brackets (editorial insertion): Brackets are not 
frequently used, and may be confusing. 

l. Ellipsis (...omissions): Ellipsis is used in Arabic and 
English, and- should not be difficult. 

m. Comma (used after yes and no^, in a series, before a di- 
rect quotation , before words and clauses in apposition, in con- 
necting sentences, and before non- restrictive clauses): Commas 
are never used in Arabic after yes or no, before a direct quota- 
tion, or in connecting sentences. Otherwise, usage is very incon- 
sistent. It is a large problem for the Arabic student learning 
English. 

* 

■ ; 28 ' 
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dr Arabs to master, 
1 at first, a stu- 


O 
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PART 2: MORPHOLOGY 1 • „ 

2.1.0. Parts of Speech 

2.1.1. There are considered to be three, parts of speech in ^ 
Arabic: nouns, verbs, and particles. 

Nouns are inflected for a) gender, ' b) determination, c) 

number, and d) case. * , - 

* " ® . • 

Gender is masculine or feminine. If the noun is animate, 

then gender corresponds to natural sex; thus /rajul/ man , and 
/iamal/~cciinel are masculine, while /?umm/ mother and -f faras/-- mare- 

are feminine . Thfere are also many pairs where one member is 
marked as feminine by the feminine suffix a (full form, atun ) , 
e,g, /mufallim/ teacher (masculine) and /mu?allima/ teacher ( f em- 
inine) , /kal b/ dog , /kalba/ bitch . 

For inanimate nouhs, feminine nouns generally Have a femi- 
nine suffix .while masculine nouns are unmarked, e.g.- /bayt/ house 
(masculine) and )/sa?a/ hour, clock (feminine); another pair: 
/jami?/ mosque (masculine.) and /jami?a/ university (feminine) 
Because of the lack of neuter gender^ the Arabic speaker 
will often use he or ‘she for it , e.g.: * . 

The ca'mel died ‘for he fell in a ditch 

The mare died for sKe fell in a ditch. . • . 

Determination. Every noun is definite or indefinite. It is 
definite if a) it has the definite article prefix /?al — / 9 e«g# 
/?albaytu/ the house ; 2) it is modified by a following definite 

noun in the genitive, e.g. /baytu ?al-mudiri/ the house of the 
director, the director's house; 3) it has a pronoun suffix, e.g. 

. /baytuhu/ His house; or 4) it is a proper noun, e.g. /lubnSnu/ 
Lebanon, /TaTqShiratu/ Cairo , /muhammadun/ Muhammad (as opposed 
to /muhammadun/ praised , praiseworthy ) . All other nouns are inr 
definite and, with certain 1 exceptions , must receive a suffixed -n 
after the case inflection; compare: 


?albaytu‘ 
the house 

the name of the director 
?ismu|?al- mudlri 
name | the director 


baytun 
a house 

one of the director's names 
?ismunlmin |?asma?j ?al-mudlri 
name | from! naunes I the director 


Use of this inflectional suffix /-n/ is called nunation in Ara- 


bic grammar. 


& 


Number. Arabic nouns 'have three numbers: singular, dual 
(two items), and plural (more than two items). The unmarked form 
is singular, e.g. /bayt/ house ♦ Dual is marked by the suffix, 
/-^ni/ (nominative), e.g. / baytani/ two houses , /sa?atani/ two- 
hours. Plural number is indicated in either of two ways: l)by= 
suf fixation , — un for masculine plural nouns and — at for feminine 
plural noun&: . •. 
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* 

. - * 

• 

* J ' * \ . ■ •. . 

% ** 

. ; % 

/mufallimun/ teachers 
< . /mufallimat/ teachers 

(masculine) 

(feminine) 

This is called the sound plural in Arabic grammer. 2) by inter- 
nal vowel chhnge: *• 

/bayt/ house 
/buyut/ houses 

/madlna/ city 
/mudun/ cities 


These are like English .plural patterns foot-feet , mo’use-mice , etc. 
They are traditionally referred to. as broken plurals in Arabic. 
Both sound and .broken plurals are common in Arabic nouns. 

Case. Arabic nouns have three cases: nominative , ending itl 
-u, genitive, in -i, and accusative in -a. The same endings, are 
found in broken plurals: 


Norn: 

Gen: 

Acc: 


Singular 
the house 
TaTbaytu 
?albayti 
?albayta 


Plural 
the houses 
"?albuyutu . 
?albuyuti 
?albuyuta 


Inflection 

-u 

-i' 

-a 


In the dual and *the sound plural there are only two different 
endings , one for nominative and one for non-nominative : 


« 

Norn: 

Singular 
the teacher (m.) 
7almu?allimu 

•*. 'Dual 

the 2 teachers (m.) 
~7almu?allim5ni , 

• j Plural 

the teachers (m. )" 
"Talmu fallimuna 

Gen: 

Acc: 

?almu?allimi ") 
?almu?allima J 

?almu?allimayhi 

?almu?allimTna 

Norn: 

Singular 
the teacher (f.) 
TaTmu ? a 1 1 i ma t u 

Dual* 

the 2 teachers (f.) 
TaTmufullimatani 

Plural 

the teachers (f ..) 
TaTmu? aTIImat un 

Gen: 

Acc: 

?almu9allimati*l 
?almu9aliimata f 

? a lmu Tall imatay ni . 

?£lmu?alliraatin 


Functions of Case ■ • 

The cases have, the following syntactic functions: 

N ominative : subject in both verbal sentence and equational sen- «. 
tence; predicate in equational sentence; citation form (i.e.. in 
titles, captions, lists, etc.):. 

Subject of . Verbal Sentence:. 

The captain came. , * 

ji£? |?al- dab.itu f . . . 

came|the captain ■ . 

Arabic speakers might be influenced by word orde.r "in Arabic which 
prefers the verb to precede the subject: . • " 

I s ... 

Came . the captain , instead of The captain came . 
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Subject and Predicate in’ an Equational Sentence: 
The officer is Iraqi. 

?ir3qiyyun ■ 

Iraqi . - 


?al'- dabitu 
the officer 


"A Strange Tale." 

qissatun|*arlbatun (Citation Form: Title)* 
story I strange . ' 



The Arabic speaker might be inclined to put the adjective after 
the noun as in Arabifc:' . ' 


Tale strange , rather than Strange Tale. 


Genitive: 


Object of Preposition: , 

The officer is in the office'. 


■ ?al- dabitu 
the officer 


fl I ?alr maktabi 
in | the office 


j/ „ , Second Noun in a Noun Noun Phrase: ■ , 

Who is the director of the school? 
manlmudTru I ?al- madrasati 
who| director! the school. 

Accusative: , 


Direct Object of Verb: 

I know the officer. 
?af riful ?al- dabito. 

I lenow I the officer 







Modification (i.e., adverbial function) : 

I know the officer well. 

?a?rifu | ?al- dabitu Ijayyidan 

I know | the officer [good t = manner) ^ 

He arrived in the morning, 
wasala Jsabahan 
he arrived | morning ( = time) 

He fled out of fear, 
ha r aba |xawfan 

he flcsdjfear ( » cause: out of fear ) . ' - 

He is .older than I am - , 
huwal ?akbaru| sinnanjminnl 

he | bigger | age [from me ( » specification: as to age ) 


The accusative is aiso found on the subject of an equational sen- 
tence that is introduced by the conjunctions /?inna/ veri ly; that 
or /?anna/ that; compare: 
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1 » • . 

I» 

I have a question. * . s 

?indt jsu?alun * 

with melquestion (subject, = nominative) 

. - v .■ . 

I have a question. . * t “ 

?inna I ?indi I hu?alan 

verilyj with mekquestion (subject = accusative) • <*• 

* \ ' * . , . % 

N.B.: Case inflections, being short vowels, are not normally in- 
dicated in Arabic publications., since short- vowel signs are gen- 
erally omitfed. In this book also-, case inflection is omitted, 
'word order nione being quite sufficient to indicate syntactic 
function. ' . * * ,, 

* * Semantic. Features : Human/Non-Human 

It is important in Arabic syntax to distinguish between hu- 
man and non - hufaan • nouns , since there are two corresponding dif- 
ferent rule^o'f agreement. Tlaat. is, adjectives, prpnouns and 6 
verbs a$ree with -the nouns they. refer to in person, number and . 
gender .(and, for attributive adjectives, in definiteness as well). 
In the sentence: * ' . ■ * * •' * 

# ^ i * * 

The pretty girl forgot her books . * - * ■ 

,* nasiyat |?al- fatatl- ?al-» jamila jkutubaha • '■ 

_■ v " she forgot | the girl | the pretty (books her , * 

- r , , - * , . y * 

The pronoun suffix /-h3/ and the verb /nasiyat/ are both third 
person, feminine, singular, and the adjective /jamila/ is third 
person . feminine singular definite., all agreeing with / al- fatat/, 
which is third, feminine, singular, definite. 

If the noun in its singular form has a human referent (re- 
fers to a single human being) , then in its plural form it is mod- 
ified by plural adjectives, pronouns, verbs: / „ 


They are senior officers, 
hum »| dubbat | kibar 

they (m. pi. ) | officers! big (m. 


pi. ) 


' 'They are pretty girls. - 

< hunna - . I fktayat I jamilat 

they (f. pi.) | girls | pretty (f* pi.) * 

Arabic speakers might make the adjective plural if the subject is 
plural’, as - is done in Arabic : » 

The seniors officers... 

f ^ 

• *4 ^ 

All other plural nouns take” .feminine singular agreement: 

Many European, delegations attended. 


fraflurat I wufud 
she attendedj delegations 


?urobbiyya j kaQira 
European (f.s.) many (i.s.) 
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The basic causes are... 

?al- ?asbab| ?al- ?as5siyya Ihiya... 

the. causes I the basic (f .s.) |she 

All other plural nouns 'take feminine singular agreement - in Ara- 
bic. The Arabic speaker might say,: v - “ 

• , * ^ * 

The principal causes iis . . . , 

Other Inflected Words 

5 . In the discussio.n above, a noun is defined, in effect, as a 
word inflected by gender, determination, number, and case. Ad- 
jectives, pronouns, demonstrative and relative pronouns, inter- 
rogative pronouns, participles (also called verbal adjectives ) , 
infinitives (usually called verbal nouns, sometimes gerunds ), and 
numerals also show these inflections, and so they are considered 
to be subclasses of nouns. However, they sliow the following var- 
iations: 

a) Adjectives are inflected for degree: 


1) 

This 

is a big delegation. 




haSal 

wafd | 

Ikablr 



• 

this! 

delegation j 

Ibig . 



2) 

This 

J 

is a bigger delegation. 




ha&a 

wafd 

?akbar 



, 

this | 

(delegation | 

|bigger . 



3) 

This 

delegation 

is bigger than the other one* 


h36S 

|?al- wafd 

l?akbar tmin 

?al- 

?5xar 


this 

(the delegation (bigger | from 

|the 

other 

4) 

This 

is the biggest delegation. 




ha&5 I huwa 
this ] he 


?al- wafd |?al- ?akbar 

the delegation |the bigger 


That is, the comparative form is of the shape /?akbar/; if in- 
definite it has comparative meaning “(1, 2, 3 above) , while if 
definite (4 above) it has superlative meaning. 

b) Pronouns show distinctions of person, number, and gen- 
der; they are always definite.* Pronouns may be independent or 
suffixed ; independent pronouns are used as subject or predicate 
in equational sentences : 


I am 

he. 

Where are \ 

rou from? ,, 

?ana| 

huwa 

min j?ayna' 

l?anta ‘ 

I 1 

|he 

from (where 

lyou 


The suffixed forms are used as objects of verbs or prepositions, - ''' 
or .possessors of nouns: 


Have you seen him today i 
hal - { ra?aytahu |?alyawm 

(inter rogation^you saw him I today 
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He studied his lesson, 
daras Idarsahu 

he studied [ his lesson 

An Arabic speaker might be inclined to place the pronoun after 
the noun in English if it is possesive: 

He studied lesson his. 

The independent pronoun provides emphasis when used in apposition , 
to a pronoun, suffix or after a verb: 


What is your name? 
m3- smuka 
what your name 


What is your - name? 
ma- smuka l?anta 
what your naime |you 


They were killed, 
qutilu 

they were killed 


They were killed. > 

qutilu ' I hum 

they were killed Ithey 


W 

English achieves emphasis through stress and intonation (in- 
dicated above by underlining) , while Arabic does this by redun- 
dant use of the pronoun. The personal pronouns are: 


Person 

Singular 

Independent/Suffix 

Dual 

I/S 

Plural 

I/S 

1 

?an5/” nI (verbs) ■ 
/ans^_ t (others) 

* 

V 

nahnu -n5 



masculine 

2 

feminine 

?anta -ka*^ 

?anti -kij 

?antum5 -kuma 

?antum 

?antunna -kunna 

masculine 

3 

huwa -hu 

? an turn -kum 

hum -hum 

\ 

feminine 

• 

hiya . -ha 

?antunna -kunna 

hunna -hunna 


c) Demonstrative Pronouns differ from Pronouns in that 
they are only third person and always definite; they also indi- 
cate relative nearness or remoteness in space or time, e.g. /ha3a/ 
points to something near the speaker or near the person addres- 
sed: this , that , while /5alika/ indicates something removed from 
both the, speaker ,and the person addressed: that (over there) . The 
dual forms ‘are rare, and the plural forms are of common gender: 
see* the chart on the top of the next page. 

Demonstrative pronouns may serve the same clause functions 
as any noun; they may also be used attributively , in which gse 
they precede a noun defined by the definite article / ?al/ . For 
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Singular 

Plural 

masculine 

i 

feminine 

ha3a this, that 

haSihi this, that 

ha?ula?i these, those 

masculine 

feminine 

Salika that 

tilka that 

?ula?ika those 


example in this sentence: 

t 

Who is this man? 
man Ih535 |?al- rajul 
‘ who |this |the man 

While English and Arabic both have equivalents of this and 
that, their distribution is different: 





English 

Arabic 

Near me 

this 

ha 3 a 

Near you 

that 

ha 3 a 

Near him 

that 

3alika 


J ok 

Thus, the Arabic speaker might say: 

1 

How do you like that shirt I am wearing? 


d) Relative Pronouns differ from Pronouns in that they are 
all third person; they take third-person agreement: 

/ 

I'm' the onfe who said that. 

* ?ana|?alla5i Iqal |3alika 
I Iwho / |he said Ithat 

V / 

The relative pronoun /?alla5I/ who is exclusively definite, in- 
deed, it begins with the definite article /? al-/ while the^indef- 
inite relative pronouns /man/ anyone , who , whoever , and /ma/ that 
which dre indefinite. .The forms of /?alla3i/ are charted on the 
next page . A 

e) Interrogative Pronouns differ from Pronouns in that 
they are exclusively third person and exclusively indefinite. 

They are: /man/ who ? and /?ayy/ which ? /man/ is uninflected, but 
/"} ayy/ is inflected* for case and 'nunatiah" <see 2.1.1. b.). The 
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who , he t who 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

masculine 

?alla5i 

nom: ?allaSani 

- 

^gen/acc :. ?alla5ayni J 

r ?alla6xna 

feminine 

?allati ■! 

nom: . & ?allatani "X 

’ •* 

jjen/acc:*' ?allataynii 

r ?allawati 


interrogative phrase must be initial in the sentence: 

" ' 

Whom did you see? 

man jra?aytum . \ 7 

who|you»‘saw 

Whom did you come with? 
mafal man I ji?ta 
with I who I you came 

What country are you from? 
min I ?ayyi Jbaladinl?anta 
from| which |country|you 

f) Numerals: The cardinal numerals are a subclass of noun 
^■ n Arabic. They show the same inflections and same functions of 
nouns, although the syntax of numerals is’ quite complicated in 
Arabic. In counting items in Arabic/ separate rules obtain for 
one and two, for numbers three through ten, for 11-99, a'nd for 
100, 1000 and one million. The portions of the rules that will 
cause interference are given below, using /kitab/ book to illus- 
trate. , 

The Arabic singular noun alone is often used where English 
uses the 'numeral one ; the Arabic speaker may say a book where the 
American would say one book (or one book for a bookie 

After the numerals 3-10, Arabic uses a plural noun as in 
English: " ' 

three books 
OalaOa jkutub 

three |books . - 

After any numeral larger than ten, the singular is used: 

fifteen books twenty-five books 

xamsata fajar kitab xamsalwa- ?i/runjkitab 

fifteen , * | book five jand twenty J book 


After 100, 1,000, and one million the singular is used: 

X 
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100 books 500 books 


mi?at| 

kitab 

xams 

|mi?at 

Ikitab 


100 | 

book 

five 

1 hundred 

|book 



In constructions *like this , Arabic speakers tend to say five hun- 
dred book . 

* ^ 

g) Participles denote the doer of an action; they may 
properly be called verbal adjectives , since they have the same 
inflections .(including those for degree comparison) and fuctiohs 
as adjectives, show inflection for voice and, on the semantic 
level, have the feature of aspect, and may take direct objects. 

The forms of the participle are well-defined; for Basic Form 
verbs, active participles take the pattern CaCiC , e.g. /3ahib/ 
going from the verb /Sahab/ to^ go , , and passive participles take . , 
the pattern maCCuC , e.g. /maktub/ written , from the verb /katab/ 
to write. All Derived Form verbs derive the participles by pre- 
taxing /mu-/ to the imperfect stem and changing the stem vowel to 
/i/ for active voice or to /a/ for passive voice, illustration, 
from the Form II verb /Tallam/ to teach : 

Active: /muTallim/ teaching , one who teaches 

Passive: /mufallam/ taught , one who h» s been/is being taught 

Participles often achieve the status of concrete nouns; for 
example , /mufallim/ is also used to mean teacher . 

Participles have the meaning either of progressive aspect: 

He is going to your office. 

• huwal 5ahib |?ila Jmaktabika 
> he I going |to Jyour office 

Or perfective aspect (completed action, but with present time 
■ relevance) : 

4 • \ 

"He has written many books. 

' huwajkatib Ikutublkaelra 

he jwfiting|books|many 

\ * 

This perfective aspect differs from the English present per^ 
feet in that it can be used with past time adverbials, while the 
English present perfect cannot. Thus, English can say: 

I have done it today. * . 

I did it yesterday. 


But not: 

*1 have. done it yesterday. 

Arabic does permit this combination, as in: 
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He studied his lesson yesterday. 

huwal ?al- daris ’ Idarsahu |?amsi ■» 

he | the one who has studied |his lesson | yesterday 

which means literally * He has studied his lesson yesterday . Ara- 
bic speakers naturally make this mistake in English. 

Also, English participles precede the noun, like other ad- 
jectives: * ' 

the - written word 

When the participle is itself modified, it follows the noun: 
letters written by school children 

In addition, the participles of verbs of motion or remaining 
may have predictive (future) meaning: 

’They are departing tomorrow, 
hum Imusafirun Uadan 
they I departing ^tomorrow 

h) Verbal Nouns name the underlying notion of a verb, like 
English infinitives and gerunds, /?al- muwafaqa/ to agree , agree- 
ing (n.). Since it is an abstraction, it has no plural. Some ( 
verbal nouns, however, assume concrete meaning, in which they may 
be pluralized, and are then often translated with Latin abstract . 
nouns, e.g. /muwafaqa/ agreement , /muwafaqat/ agreements . 

There are many verbal noun patterns for Form I verbs, e.g. 
/Sahab/ to cjo from /Sahab/ he went, and /dars/ to study from 
/daras/ He studied . The Derived Forms, however, have, for the 
most part, predictable patterns, such as /?islam/ submission from 
/?aslam/ (Form IV verb) to submit. 

Both English and Arabic can expand the verbal noun to a 
phrase including agent and goal (see 2.1.2. .a.): 

Salim's killing the thief astonished, us. 

?adheijana Iqatl ISalTmin |?al- lu§sa 

he astonished us|to kill | Salim' s Jthe thief 

i) Nominalized Clauses: Clauses may be nominalized by the 
conjunctions /?an/ and /?anna/ , bo.th translated by the conjunc- 
tion that. These must be considered a sub-qiass of .nouns because 
they can serve some of the clause functions .that nouns do, namely 
subject (equational sentence or verbal sentence) or object of 
verb or preposition. In agreement they are third masculine sing- 
ular. Illustrations: 

Subject in Equational Sentence: 

It is understood that he will arrive tomorrow. 

wa- min |?al- mafhum |?annahu sayasil Jvadan 

and from I the understood I that he he will arrive | tomorrow 

y < t 
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Subject of Verb: 

You must go with him. . 

yajib I? an ftaShab Imafahu 

it is necessary! that I you go Iwith him 

* ’ « 


Object of Verb: ■ 

We know that he is a liar.^ 
na?rif l?annahu IkaSSab 
we know I that he lliar 


Object of Preposition: 

We doubt that he will cojne. 
najukku ffi |?annahu saya?ti 
we doubt I in Ithat he he will come 


2.1.2. Verbs 

Verbs are inflected for* a) voice, 
person, e) number and f ) gender. 


b) tense, 


/ 


c) mood, d) 


a) Voice: There are two voices: active , where the subject 
of the verb is the agent (performer of an act) , and passive , . 
where the subject is the goal (recipient of an act) . Voice is 
indicated by internal vowel change: 



/ 


Some killed and some were killed. , 

qatal I ?al-' ba?d |wa- qutil |?al- ba?d 

he killed! the some land he was killed |the some 

A special feature of the Arabic passive construction is that the 
agent cannot be expressed in it. That is., Arabic cannot say The 
man was killed b£ a robber , but only The robber killed the man: 

The' report was read by many officers who had studied 1 
engineering. " . . 

qara? |?al- taqrTr jkaOirun |min !?al- dubbat I ?a 11a Sin 
he read! the report !many Ifromlthe officer |who 


darasu |?al- handasa 

they, studied | the engineering 

* * 

b) Tense: There are two tenses, the perfect / inflected by 
means of suffixes, and the imperfect , inflected by suffixes and 
prefixes; compare (inflection underlined): 


they studied they study 

darasu ^adrusun 

o » 

The perfect tense denotes completed action: one event or a series 
of events in a narration ♦ It answers the question What happened? 
Illustration: 


He studied yesterday 


but still failed the exam today. 
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daras | kaelranl ?al- barihafwa- ma?a[Salika| fa/al •; 

he studied| much | yesterday’ | and with|that | he failed 

bi|?al- ^imtihanlTal- yawm 
in | the exam (today ’ 

The perfect also denotes priorness or precedence — that is, 
that the action was completed before the statement concerning it 
was made: 

a 

He arrived today, 
wasal |?al- yawm 

he arrived | today. ' 

Here /?al- yawm/ sets the time contextin the real world as pres 
ent time — today ; the perfect tense shows that the action has al- 
ready been completed. Completed action in future time can be ex 
pressed by adding /;,ayakun qad/, as in: 

He will have arrived tomorrow. 

■ sayakun' f qad Iwasal ixadan ' 

he will be| - (he arrived (tomorrow 

The imperfect denotes anything but a single completed act or a* 
series of acts in a narration; its primary function is descrip- 
tion of a current state or circumstances, answering the question 
How is the situation? Specifically, the imperfect can be said 
to denote the following kinds of action: 

Habitual action: 

You always say that! 

da?iman| taqul (Salika 

always (you say (that * >■ 

Progressive action: ' 0 

He's studying in the library, 
yadr-us ' J fi |?al- maktaba / 

he studies| in |the library 

* 

I want to talk to you. 

?urid |?an r?atakallamjma?aka 
I want | that (i talk |with you 

Prediction (usually with prefixed °/ s a-/) : 

He will arrive tomorrow. 

, sayasil (xadan " 

he will arrive (tomorrow 


There^s going to be a test tomorrow, 
sayakun ?imtihan j*adan 
he will be test * I tomorrow 
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Generalization: 

He reads Arabic well. 

yuhpin |qira?a I ?al- farabiyya 

he does well! reading! the Arabic 

Stative Meaning: Qualitative verbs— verbs meaning to become/ to be^ 
a (quality) -have stative meaning in the imperfect: 

It is hard for me to explain that. _ 
yasfub |?aiayya|?an I ?uf assir |&alika, 
it is hard! on me Ithatll explain|that 

The Arabic perfect and imperfect tenses are remarkably par- 
allel to the English past and present, with one glaring excep- 
tion: the English past has not only perfective meaning (completed 
action), as in He arrived yester day , but also habitual action, as 
in He always usicf to a rrive late . It is instructive to_compare_ 
the past tenses of Arabic /faraf/ "and English to^ know : English I. 
knew is generally progressive in meaning, equivalent to I had, 
knowledge of..., whereas Arabic /faraftu/ means I came to know 
and is best translated I_ learned, found out , realized , and only 
rarely I knew. English I knew will normally be equivalent to 
Arabic 7kmitu ?a?rif/ I_ Knew ( = was knowing) , I used to know . 

c) . Mood: Only the imperfect tense shows distinction of 
mood; the four moods, indicated by change in suffix, are: 

Indicative: asserts facts (or presumed facts) ; it has the five 
meanings listed under imperfect tense' above. It is signaled by 
/-u/ on some forms and /-na/ on others :' » 

The instructor ‘will read while the students listen. . _ 

■ ?alr mudarris |sayaqra?u Iwa- ?al- talaba lyastamifuna 
the instructorjhe will read|and the students) they listen 

Subjunctive: the subjunctive makes no assertion of fact but de- 
notes an action without regard to completion/non-completion or 
past/present/future time; it is signaled by the inflections /-a/ 
instead of /-u/ of the indicative, while those that have /-na/ 
in the indicative lose the /-na/ in the subjunctive: 

I want him to read and them to listen. . 

?urid I ?an |ya?ra?a|huwa|wa- ?an 1yaqra?u jhum 
I want} that I he readjhe |and that|they read |they 

The subjunctive occurs only after certain particles, such as: 


/?an/ that : 




/li-/, /likay/, /li?an/ in order that: 
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•He came to attend the conference, 
ja? J li- yahdura I ?al- mu?taraar 

he came | in order that he attendjthe conference 

/Ian/ will not :- ' 1 

He will not attend the conference. . , , 

lan I yahdura |?al- mu?tamar 
will not|.he attend | the conference 

> 

Jussive : the jussive has two quite distinqt meanings: 1) 'in- 
direct command and negative imperative, and 2) completed action- 
that-is, it is equivalent to the perfect tense. It is inflected 
like the subjunctive except that the /-a/ of the subjunctive is 
dropped: 

Indirect command, usually after /li-/: 

Let's go to class now. 


| ?al?an 

l ?il5 l 

|?al- 

saff 

|now 

(to 

|the 

class 


Let whoever doesn't understand raise his hand. 
man|15 lyafhamu I li— yarfa? jyadahu 

wholnotjhe understands | lec he raise J his hand 

Negative command after /la/: 

_ Don't' leave tomorrow! 

15' I'tusSf ir I * adan 
\not|you leave J tomorrow 

Completed action obtains after the negative /lam/ and in condi- 
tional' clauses after /?in/ i£: ' 
wasn’t arrived yet. * 
lam jyasil^ jbafdu 
f did no^J he *arrives| yet 

If you go I'll go. 

? in I ta 5hkb j ? a 5hab 
if |you go|l go 

. \ , . . 
Imperative: the imperative makes a direct command; same inflec- 
tions as for jussive except that prefixes are omitted: 


Go! 

?i8hab 

go (2nd, m.s.) 


?i8habi 
(f .s.) 


?i5habu 
(m.pl. ) 


d) Person: Verbs', are inflected for three persons, by suf- 
fixes in the perfect tense: 


I wrote 
katubtu / 


you wrote 
kktabta 
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and by prefixes in the imperfect tense: 

I write you write 

• ?aktubu .taktubu 

e) Number: Verbs shiow all three numbers in the second and 
third persons (first person has no dual) : 

he writes they two write they write 

yaktubu ' yaktub ani ’ yaktub una ff 

- ✓ 

i 

f) Gender: Verbs indicate masculine or feminine gender in 
the second and third persons; the first person is common gander: 

I write you (m.s.) write you (f^s.) write 

?aktubu .taktubu talctublna 

■Sample Verb Paradigm 


* 

kataba - yaktubu to write 

Perfect 

(completed 

action) 

Imperfect (Contemporary Action) 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

SINGULAR 

1 , 

katabtu 

?aktubu 

?aktuba 

?aktub 


2 m* 

katabta 

taktubu 

taktuba 

taktub 

?uktub 

2 f. 

katabti 

takt\iblna 

taktubi 

taktubi 

?uktubl 

f 

3 m. 

kataba 

yaktubu 

yaktuba 

yaktub 

1 

3 f. 

katabat 

taktubu 

taktuba 

taktub 


DUAL | 

2 ITU 

katabtuma 

taktubani 

taktuba 

taktuba 

?uktuba 

2 f. 

3 m. 

kataba 

yaktubani 

yaktuba 

yaktuba 


3 f. 

katabatS 

taktubani 

taktuba 

t 

taktuba 

1 

o> 

1 . PLURAL I 

1 * 

katabna 

naktubu 

naktuba 

naktub 


2 nu 

katabtum 

^a'ktubuna 

taktubu 

taktubu 

?uktubu 

2 f. 

katabtunna 

taktubna 

taktubna 

taktubna 

?uktubna 

3 m. 

katabu 

yaktubuna » 

yaktubu 

yaktubu 

! 

3 f. 

katabna 

yaktubna 

yaktubna 

yaktubna 

i 

s 

1 


Active Participle: katibun. ‘ haying written 

Passive- Participle: maktubiin. written 

Verbal- Noun: '* kitabatun writing , to write 

• . X . \ ; - • 

2.1.3. Particles 5 

Particles are words (and prefixes) devoid of any inflection; 
they are subdivided on the basis of syntactic function into the 
following groups: a) adverbs, b) prepositions, c) conjunctions 
d) interrogatives , e) interjections. 

a) Adverbs- are "relatively few; the most common are /huna/ 
here , /hunaka/ there , /?al?ana/ now , /?amsi/ yesterday , /?aydan/ 
also , /faqat/ only , and the negatives /la/ no , /ma/ not , /I am/ 
did riot , and. / lan/ wilj not. \ * 


bO Prepositions include true prepositions, , such As /min/ 
from , /.til/ in, and /?ala/ on , and noun-prepositionals, which un- 
like true prepositions, show inf lection for two cases, accusative 
/-a/ and genitive /-i/j compare: 

. It’s above the table. It fell from over the table, 
huwal fawqat?al- ma?ida waqa? |min ifawqij?al- ma?ida 
he lover Ithe table he fell | from lover Ithe table 


Locative prepositions are .often similar to English in meaning. 


t 

.on 

onto 

off 

at 

- to 

(away) 

from 

■ in 

into 

out 

of 


English 


Exterior ' 

Neutral 


4 — 


faia; 

* 


bi . 

?ilS ! 

fan 

min 

fr . 

bi 

fr 

i 

min 


Arabic 


Ending Starting 
static ,p oint point 


X 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

/* 

1 1 

, Xo 

— >o 

o — > 

X 

—? 1 

E* 


Interior 


However when these prepositions do not have 
relative position , several 6ther> Arabic words cah 
idiomatically : \ 


the meaning of 
translate, them 



c) Conjunction?, are exemplified by /wd-/ and , /fa-/ and , 
and then, /lakinna/ but , /?an/ that, /? anna/ that*, /?inna/ inr 
cISed J that, and the conditional particles /?in/ rf , /? ioa/ .if 
and /law/ if. . > ■ , , 

/d) . Interrogatives are adverbs that signal questions: 
/kayfa/ how -, /mats/ when , /?ayna/ when , /kam/ how much . 


j e) Interjections, such as /?5hi/ oh! 

i- •» * 

Under miscellaneous the vocative particle /ya/ as in 

/vS fu?3d/ O Fuad! and tb'e verbal particle /qad/ which transforms 
a perfect tenit from, narrative to descriptive function, as: 


He studied today , 
daras I ?al- yawm 
hd studied! today 


He has studied today, 
qad daras |?al- yawm 

he studied! today - 


and 


before the imperfect, means 


perhaps , 


maybe : 



He might study today. 

qad J yadrus |?al- yawm 

perhaps! he studies Jtoday 
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PART 3: SYNTAX: SENTENCE STRUCTURE 




3.0. Introduction ' 

Arabic clauses ( sentences ) are classified as 1) eguational 
or 2) verbal .. -The verbal sentence contains a verb: 

Joseph arrived, 
wasal I yUsuf 
he arrived) Joseph 

while the equational sentence does not: 

Joseph is a student. 1 

yUsuf I talib 

Joseph] student \ 

3.0. 1. Equational Sentences (ES) 

The equational sentence (ES) contains a subject (S) and a 
predicate (P) : 


ES. = S + P . ■ . 

' ‘ . ■ 

The equational sentence, presents an equation: S = P: 

.Ahmad is an officer. 

?ahmad| dabit 
Ahmad I officer 

» 

or a predication (information P is provided about S): 


Ahmad is from Libya. 
?ahmad | min lib'iya 
Ahmad | from Libya 



The 


subject of the equational sentence is most often definite: 

f * 


The officer is living in a tent. 
?al- dabit. fsakin f I fxayma 
the officer I living in (tent 


■* , i o 

If the subject is indefinite, the sentence has existential mean- 
ing; the predicate (usually a* locative adverb or prepositional 
phrase) precedes the subject unless the subject is negated by 

/IV s '■ , 

There are also other important questions, 
hunakaf ?aydanr?as?ila Jmuhimma I ?uxra 
there | also Iquestiohsli^portantl other 


There are two officers in the tent. 

fi|?al- xayma! dabit„an 

in | the tent 'twp officers . 


There are no officers (at all) in this tent, 
laldabit | f i| hadihi |?al- xayma 
no lof f iceri in| this Ithe tent 

(There's) no doubt about, it. 
lal Jakk jfiloalika 

no I doubt I in I that ' . 

Note that there is no expression of to be (am, is./ are ) in present 
time; to be is expressed in past or future time, however; /kan/ 
he was , and /sayakun/ he will be, as in: 


He was an officer, 
kan Idabit 
he was I officer 


He will be an officer, 
sayakun j dab it 

he will be (officer , 


(Since these sentences contain verbs, they are bpth verbal sen- 
tences.) Equat'ional sentences may optionally be expanded to in- 
clude a connecter <C) , linking it. to a previous sentence; a * 

clause modifier, which is an expression modifying the clause as a 
whole (M) and/or expressions modifying the subject or predicate 
(+M) : o 

ES = (C) (M) S(+M) P(+M) # " 

The subject of an ES must be a noun phrase (NP) , such as /mudir 
?al-m,adrasa/ the director of the school ♦ The. predicate may be: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


NP : ' • * 

The school director is an officer, 
mudir j?al- madrasa idabit 
director Ithe school lofficer 

Prepositional Phrase: 

The school director is from Texas. 


. mudir 

l?al- 

madrasa I 

min 1 ' 

director 

Ithe 

school 1 

1 froml 1 

adverb : 




The director 

of the school 

mudir ■ | 

|?al- 

• madrasa 

jhunak 

director 1 

Ithe 

school 

lover 


Modifiers may be: 
a) 


NP:. apposition: \ «, 

The school director, Col. Smith, is from Texas, 
mudir f?al- madrasa I ?al- za?Im |Smith|min jTexas 
director Ithe ‘ school |the colonel |-Smith| from |Texas \ 


\ 


b) 


Prepositional Phrase: 

He's an offic er fi x>m Texas. 


huwal 

1 dabit 

|min 

(Texas 

he | 

| officer 

|from 

|Texas 
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C) 


Clause: v > 

The director, who is an army officer, is from Texas. 


?al- mudir | wa- huwa 
the director] and he 


dabit- 
off icer 


fi 

in 

l 


r/lmi 
iy| fr 


?al- jayjlmin I Texas 


the armyj from Texas 


M (clpus'e modifiers) are usually adverbial, expressions , including 
clau^s introduced ]py adversative conjunctions: 

And nevertheless (in spite of that) he is an officer in the 
army. 

wa- ma?a] Salik] huwa dabit f i| ?al- jayj • 

and with | that | he officer ini the army 


Inasmuch as he is an .officer, he is' the director, 
wa- bi- ma I ?annahu| dabit ihuwat?al- mudir 
and in that|that hej of f icer] he jthe director 

- * * u 

C (connectors) are conjunctions, such as /wa-/ and , /(wa-) 
lakinna/, but or however , /?iSa/ if, etc. An example of a 
fully extended sentence of the" type C M S+M P+M: 


And, in spite of that, x the director who assumed director- 
ship this year has been a teacher for a long time. 


wa- ma? |531ik|?al- mudir I ?allaST tawalla 
.and wi-thlthat ]the ' director! who he took charge of 
C M « - S 


?al- ,ri?asa 
the \directorship 
^ +M 


?al-. sanatal mu?allimi min zaman 
the year | teacher | from time 
P +M 


ES word order is inverted to P S when the subject i£ a nominalized 
clause (nom-cl) : 

» , 

ES = P u S ’ 

prep-ph . non-cl 
© 

* 

as in: 


He must study the ranks. 

min I ?al-daruriyy ?an I yadrus 

from I the necessary that | he study 


\ 

?al\ rutab 
the ranks 


3.0.2. Verbal Sentences (VS) 

. A verbal sentence is one that contains a verb. It. may con- 
sist of a verb alone, symbolized V, as in: _ 


He fell silent 
sakat 

he fell silent 


Or verb + subject and object, VSO , as in: 

Ahmad saw the officer. 
ra?a |?ahmad|?al- dabit* 
he saw| Ahmad I the officer 

Verbal sentences contain .a reference to an agent (usually 
the subject) and an action (the verb) . If the verb is in the per- 
fect tense, as in the examples above, the verb normally precedes 
the subject; and the sentence tells what happened — that is, its 
function is narration of completed events. 

If the verb is imperfect, as in: 

'The U.S. Army is composed of the following parts... _ 

?alr jay/ |?al- ?amrTkiyy yata?allaf Imin |?al- ?aqsam| 
the army Ithe American it is composed! from |the parts | 

?al- ?atiya. . . 
the following 

the subject usually precedes the verb, and the sentence generally 
has a descriptive function. 

The verbal sentence may be expanded to include any of the 
following: ‘ • 


a) A second object (O^) , as in: 

They elected the colonel president. 
?intaxabu I ?al- za?im ira?Is 
they elected | the colonel (president 


b) Modifiers (+M) , as in: 

The Iraqi delegates arrived today, coming from France 


wasala 
he arrived| today 
V +M 


?al-r yawm|?al- mandubun 
the delegates 


qadimln 

coming 


min 

from 

+M 


faransa 

France 


Modifiers of verbs can be: 

a) Noun Phrases (NP) : 

this morning 
ha5a|?al- sabah 
this I the morning 

b) Prepositional Phrases: 


?al- ?iraqiyyun 
the Iraqi 
S 


to honor, out of respect for, 

?ikraman 

as honor 
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c) 


afternoon 
ba?d |?al- Suhr 
after I the noon 

Adverbs : 

now 

?al?an 


with his sword 
bi- Isayfihi 
with I his sword 


also 
?aydan • 


> 


Adverbs usually signify place, manner, time, instrument, or cause. 
Modifiers of subjects or objects can be: 

a) Noun Phrases: apposition or specification: 


as an- officer 
dabitan 

* 

b) Participles: 
coming 

qadimin (masculin plural) 


repositional phrases 


from Libya 
min I llbiya— r 
from I Libya 

Clauses: 


* v 



« 


d) 


■CS'l 


The officer, having been appointed director of the school,, 
left Damascus without hesitation. 


?al- dabit 
the officer 
S 


wa-| qadl fuyyin l mudtr 

and| | he was appointedl director 

+M 


?al- madras a 
the school 


vSdar 
he left 
V 


?al- Jam 
Damascus 
0 


bidun Itaraddud 
without phesitation 
+M 


A peculiar feature of Arabic syntax is encountered in verh-sub- 
ject agreement. The verb agrees with the subject in terms of < 
person, number, and gender. In: - 

o , 

The officers departed. 

?al- dubbat tvadaru ' 

the officers! departed ■ 

both the subject and the verb are third person, ma‘sculine, plural. 
If, however, the verb precedes the subject (the usual order), . 
number agreement is canceled: fc the verb is always singular, 
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The officers departed. 
*adar |?al- dubbat 

-he departed Ithe officers 


3.0.3. Interrogatives 

Arabic interrogatives are always initial in the sentence , 
but they follow C (connectors) and M (clause modifiers) ; the nor 
mal sentence word order will be changed if necessary. Thus: 


Who is this officer? 
Tfian IhaSal'i 

who I this. |the officer 

Whom did they kill? 

manlqatalu 

who I they killed 

What class are you in? 
fi|?ayy|saff l?ant 
in I what class! you 


man = 0 


. I < 

Who came? 
man j ja? 
who j he came 


?ayy = object of preposition 


man = S 




Z' 


3.0.4. Conditional Sentences (CS) 

Arabic Conditional sentences are different enough from Eng- 
lish , and regular enough, to merit separate mention. Arabic CS 
begin with one of these conditional particles: 

/?in/ * i£ it should be that , if 
/?i5a/ if It should be that , if , when 
, /law/ . If It were that ,~if ~ 

An attempt ^Has been made to translate them in such a way as to 
show tha£ the fi^st two denote conditions that are realizable, 
possible 4 , or real, .while, law , the third one, denotes conditions 
that are^ Unrealizable , strictly hypothetical, and unreal (condi- 
tion* contrary to fact). All three must be followed by verbs in. 
the perfect tense; the verb in the result clause, is usually also 
in the perfect tense. Compare: 


If he says that (if he should say that) I'll kill him. 
?in Iqal |6alik iqataltuhu 

if I he said I that 1 1 killed him 

If he says that, I'll kill him. 

?i6aiqal Idaliktqataltuhu 
if I he said I that |l killed him 

If he were to say that, I would kill him. 
law Iqal |6alik llaqataltuhu 

if | he said I that |l killed him 
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If he (has) said that, I will kill him. 

?injkan tqad* I qal [5alik| qataltuhu 

if Jhe was| | he saidlthat |l killed him 

If he_had said that, I would have killed him. 
law! kan Iqadjqal |5alik| laqataltuhu 

if I he wasl |he saidlthat 1 1 killed him 

Variations are possible; for example, after /?in/ or /?i'3a/ the 
result clause may be introduced by /fa-/ and contain, any verb form 
desired: 


If he says that, it will.be fine. 


?in| 

I qal 

Idalikj 

fa- 

sa- -yakun 

hasan 

if 1 

|he said 

| that* 1 

it 

will be 

good 


Also, /law/ may be followed by an imperfect tense verb to mean 
if only . . . , would that . . . ! : < 

If only he knew how much I love him! 
law yafrif Ikam • ?uhibbuhu 
if he knows | how much I iove him 


3.0.5. Topic Comment • 

While the normal word order of Arabic clauses has been de- 
scribed in the previous sections, it is possible to extract any 
noun phrase from its normal position and focus special attention 
on it by putting! it fir,sjb in the sentence. First, the word or 
* • phrase to be highlighted is replaced by a pronoun agreeing with 

it, then the item to be highlighted is' placed after /?amm5/ as 
for , becoming 1 the topic, and the sentence is placed after /fa-/ 
and then , becoming a comment about the topic. For example, in: 


The president of the university submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Regents. 

?al- jami?a |?i-staqalatahu 
the university |his resignation 

?ila|majlis ?al- hukkam t 

to J council the governors 


qaddama ra?is 

he presented president 


any of the nouns or noun phrases (except the first noun of a 
noun phrase) can be made a topic, as follows (the topic and the 
replacive pronoun are underlined) : 

> * 

1) As for the university, its president submitted his resigna- 
■ tion to the Board of Regents. 

' ?amma I ?al- jamifa ifa- qaddama | ra?isuha 
as for | the university | we 11 he presented) its president 

* qad in ~jun translatable. See Part 4: Verbs. 
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V*. 


4) 


?istaqalatahu |?ila 
his resignation! to 


majlis |?al- £ukkam \ 
council the governors 


2) As for the president of the university, he 'presented his 
resignation to the Board of Regents. \ " 


?amma 
as for 


ra?Ts 


?al- j ami fa hfa- qaddama 


president | the university! well he presented 


?istaqalatahu |?ila imajlis j?al- hukkam 
his resignation] to council I the governors 


-3) As-for^the resignation, the president of the university sub- 
mitted it to the Board of Regents . \ 

?anma I ?istaqalatuhu |fa- I qaddamaha Irakis 

as for! his resignation I well I be presented it | president 


?al- jamifa | ?ila majlis |?ai- hukkam 
the university ( to councilj the governors 

As for the Board of Regents, the president of th'p university 
submitted his resignation to it. 


\ 


?amma | majlis 
as for’ council 


?al- . hukkam 
the 


governors 


fa- qaddama | ra?xs 
well he presented! president 


?al- jamifa 
the- university 


?istaqalatahu | ?ilayhi 
his resignation! to it 


It is possible to delete /?amm.a. . .fa-/, reaving everything 
else as is; to illustrate with sentence 1) above: \ 


As for the university, its president submitted his -resigna- 
tion to the Board of Regents. ' 

* ^ 

?al- j5mifa [qaddama J ra?tsuha | fistaqalatahu 

the university! he presented! its president) his resignation 

* i 

?ila | majlis |?al- ljukkam 

to j council | the governors ' . ) 

i 

The topic-comment sentence "is extremely common , both .with and 
without /?amma. . .fa-/. Here is an illustration using an dqua- 
tional sentence: 1 

aj Original Sentence: „ \ 

\_ 

The -officer’s, letter is very important. ) 

risala j?al- dabit I hamma ijiddan i 

letter |the of ficer I important | very \ 

b) ‘ With /?amma. . .fa/: \ 
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As for the officer, his letter is very important. 


' ?amml | ?al- dibit i fa- | risalatuhu 
as for) the officer |well| his letter 

c) ' With. /?amml. . .fa-/ deleted: 


hamma 
important 


jiddan 

very 


As for the officer, his letter is very important. 
?al- dibit 1 risllatuhu Ihlmma , jjiddan 
the of ficerl his letter I important I very 

3.0. 6.. Clauses As Modifiers 


1) Relative Clauses 

*■ The clause as a unit may serve as a modifier. When intro 
duced by a relative pronoun, clauses modify nouns: 


The officer who succeeded was from my country 


kan 
he was 


?al- dibit I ?alla31 Jnajaha 


the officer I who 


| min | baladT 


he succeeded from! my country 


/?allaSt najaha/ who succeeded is a relative clause modifying 
/?al- dibit/. 

An important differ ance between English and Arabic relative 
clauses .is. that while in English the relative pronoun performs a 
syntactic function within the relative clause and is an integral 
part, of it, the Arabic relative clause is syntactically complete 
without the relative pronoun; this necessitates the existence of 
a pronominal reference to the antecedent within the clause: 


• Where is the officer whom you. know? 

?ayna|?al- dibit 1 ?allaSI jtafrifuhu 
where I the officer I who I you know him 

* - In this example whom is the object of you know , while /tafrifuhu/ 

you know him is a ^"complete sentence' m itself, and the relative 
/TallaST/Ts not a part of either clause. Another illustration, 
where the object of a preposition is the same as the antecedent: 


Where is the officer with whom you came? 


: * 

- 

?ayna 

|?al- 

dabit 1 

?alla3i 

|ji?ta | 

ima?ahu 



where 

Ithe 

of ficerl 

who 

|you came 

|with him 


The Arabic speaker will tend in English to use the Arabic struc 
ture, such as Where is the officer whom you know him ? and Where 
is the officer who (m T~ you came with him ? 

2) And Clauses . . 

The Arabic conjunction /wa-/ and both coordinates and subor 
dinates. It can coordinate phrases 'or clauses: 

John and his father left Baghdad yesterday and arrived 
today in Amman. 
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vadara 

baydad |?amsi Ihanna 

wa- |?abuhu 

wa- 

he left 

Baghdad | yesterday | John 

and (his father 

and 


wasala |?al- yawm |?ila|?amman 

they two arrived I today | to |Amman 

, " ' ' • #_ - , „ _ 

It can also subordinate phrases (rare in modern Literary Arabic) 
or clauses: 


And on the next day, wh.ich was Thursday, they visited the 
Director's home. , 


wa-f? al-yawm|*?al-. eani wa— ihuwa 

and |the day | the second and | it 


yawm-j?al — xamis — - 
day [the Thursday 


zaru Jbayt t?al- mudir 

they, visited! house I the director 

On Friday, having visited the Director's house, they 
returned to the capital . 

wa- |>yawm|?al- jum?a iwa- Iqad zSru Ibayt I 

and I day Ithe Friday! and | they visited| house I 


?al- mudir 
the director 


?adu |?ila ?al-|?asima 

they returned I to. the |capital 


These clauses introduced by subordinating /wa-/ are adjec- 
tival, modifying nouns. They account fox what seems to an 
English-speaker to be an over-abundance of "and's". 


3.0.7. Clause Structure: Modification 

Generally, any form-class of Arabic can modify any other.? 
For example, a noun can modify: 


a noun: ' a baby doctor 

tablb I ?atf al 
doctor | infants 


hot days 
?ayyamiharr 
days | heat 


an adjective: tall in stature 
tawil |?al- qama 
tall |the body 


very tall 
tawil I jiddan 
tall I earnestness 


a pronoun: 


a verb: 


We, the Arabs, 
nahnu I ?al- ?arab 
we * I the Arabs 

1 

He arrived this year, 
wasala |?.al- sanata 
he arrived I the y£ar 
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prepositional phrase: almost as far as the middle 
» . taqriban ! hatta |?al-\wasat 

approximation! until |the middie 


a clause : 


t 


And, in fact, he did just that, 
wa- Ififlan IfaYala 
and (fact I he did 


5alika 

that 


Noyns can be. modified by: 

Nouns (See above) 

•Adjectives : 

distant islands 
juzur ba?Ida 


islands 


far 


pronouns : 

their islands 

jusuruhum . 7 

their islands 

adverbs: <s? 

And this officer also is from Egypt. 


V wa IhaSa |?al- dabit |?aydanimin 
and|this|the officer |also from 


misr 

Egypt 


clause: 

Mr. Naggar, one of the most important journalists in 
• Egypt, has come to the United States to meet some senior 
officials in - HEW. 

?inna j ?al- sayyidl naggar Iwa- Ihuwa Imin |?ahamm 
(verily) I the mister! Naggar I and I he \ from more important 


?al- suhufiyyin ?al- mis riyyln 
the journalists the Egyptian 


qad hadura 
I he csune 


?ila 

to 


?al- wilayatj?al- muttahida lliyuqabi) 

the states, {the united , in order chat he meet 


I 

bafd 

some 


kibar | ?al- muwadfdafiiH | f 1 wizarat J?al~ sihha J wa- 

big (plural)| the of ficials | in ministry the health! and 


?al- tarbiya Iwa- 
the education I and 


?al- tarfih ?al- ?ijtima?i 
the welfare I the social 
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3.1. English has two basic question types. 

1) Wh-questions (content questions) 

2) ■ Yes-no questions (agreement questions) 

Wh-questions are signaled by an initial question-word , 

where, who, how, etc. Yes-no questions are those which elicit^a 
yes or no answer. They are signaled by certain combinations of 
• word or 3 er and intonation patterns s ' . 

\ i) Reverse word order plus falling tone requesting in- 

formation: 


\ 


- 


Is he a [ tea cher? 


Does he |teach ? 


2) Reverse word order plus marked rising tone expressing 
incredulity or politeness: 


Is he a teabher? 


/ Does he teach? 


' 3 ) Normal statement word order plus final rising tone, de- 
.noting incredulity or emotional involvement: 

He went to the store? 
ke lived in New York? 

These constructions can be used with negatives. 

,1) Requesting informations 

Isn't he a teacher? 

2) Expressing incredulity or politeness: 

# * 

-Wouldn't you like another cup of tea? 

3) Expressing incredulity or emotional involvement: 

He didn ' t go to the store? 

3^2 i' All Arabic questions are ‘signaled by a question word, 

with statement word-order and rising intonation. Yes-no ques- 
tions are signaled by the question word /hal/, which has no trans- 
lation equivalent in English: 


hal 
question 
word 


teacher? 

Does the 

boy eat 

huwa 

mudarris 

hal 

ya?kul 

he 

teacher 

question 

eat 



word 



?al- walad 
the boy 


Occasionally a yes-no answer can be elicited by a question using 
normal statement word order plus rising .intonation. 


3.3.1. 


English yes-no questions can be answered using a simple 
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yes or no : 


Is he a teacher? 
Yes . 


The questions can be answered in Arabic by using a simple yes or 
no, as in English: 


He went' to the store? 
Sahab ?ila ?al- matjar 
he went to the store 




na?am 

yes 


3. .3. 2. English yes-no questions also can be answered using yes 
or no plus deletion of much of the verb phrase* 


Is he a teacher? 
Yes, he is. 


Does he teach? 
Yes, he does. - 


The questions cah be answered in Arabic by using the equivalent 
of yes or no plus repetition of the subject and verb. Since Ara- 
bic has no auxiliaries, there can be no verb deletion: 


Yes , I 
nafam 
yes. 


ie did. 

- 

No, he . didn't. 


.Sahab 


la. 

laml yaShab, 


he went 


no. 

not) he went . 

* 


3.3.3. English yes-no questions can be answered by expounding 
the underlying auxiliary: 


Did, he go to the store? or 
He went to the store? 

Yes, he did. 


The questions can be answered in Arabic by yes or no, plus repe- 
tition of the whole sentence: 


No, 

II, 

no. 


George doesn't study. 


George 

George 


la I yuSakir 
not he studies 


Since Arabic does not use a verbal auxiliary system, answers , 
which expound the underlying auxiliary are likely to be difficult” 
for the Arabic speaker: 

Yes, he did . 

No, he didn't . \ > 
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3.4. English uses two negative forms in questions: 

1) 'no, which stands alone syntactically as a response. 

2) not , which functions as part of the verbal auxiliary • 
system. 

Arabic uses, one form /la/, meaning no^. When this form stands 
alone in response, it is the translation equivalent of no,^used 
in the same fashion. Within the sentence, the particle”7la/ 
simply negates an otherwise affirmative statement. English vses 
a separate form /not/ which functions as a verbal auxiliary, 
negating the verb. The use of two different particles, negating 
sentences, causes difficulty for the Arabic speaker. 

In responding to negative questions English speakers ignore 
not in formulating -an answer: *■ 

Isn't George a student? ~ 

Yes, he is. ( 

Is George a student? . # , 

Yes, he is, ' 

In either case the answer is the same Jaecause the questions (ex- 
cluding the morpheme not ) are the same. Such questions cause no 
particular difficulty for the Arabic student. 

o 

O 

3.5. Tag questions are normally used when the speaker is 
“checking the accuracy of his information. They are tacked onto 

the end of a statement. In English, such a construction can use 
only one negative. Thus, an affirmative statement uses a nega- 
tive tag: 


He ' s. going to New York, isn't he? 


A negative statement uses an affirmative tag: 

t He isn't going to New York, is he? 

% * . . 

A tag question with no negative expresses surprise or 

Compare:^ 

( o 

He’s gdi rig to New York, isn't he?' 

He's goi-rig to New York, is ~he? 


hostility . 



Arabic tag questions use a fixed form whether the preceding 
statement is negative or affirmative: 


Isn't it so? 

?a- laysa * 

question word it is not 


Ka&alik— 

thus . y 


Arabic speakers have much difficulty in interpreting and 
properly answering tag questions. This is because English com- 
bines two elements in the tag which are foreign to Arabia grammar 
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' 1) Where Arabic uses a set phrase, English uses a repeti- 

tion of the auxiliary or modal: 

* I 

! 

He's going, isn't he? 

He'll- go, wort't he? 

He wants it, doesn't he? 

2) The negative always occurs in the Arabic tag. In Eng- 
lish, .the tag is negative only if the statement is affirmative-. 
Because of this the Arab will often have to have the question re- 
peated twice Or more. Even then he may answer yes when he means 
no, and vice-versa. 


3.6. - Aphorism 

.The verbless aphorism is a balanced compound sentence, 
two clauses are understood to follow when and then : 

(When) Nothing ventured, (then) nothing gained. 

The more, the merrier. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 




The 




The deletion of the verb, an unusual practice in English, is a 
grammatical device which does not translate directly into Arabic. 
The Arabic equivalents use grammatically whole clauses and, in 
the case of the equational sentence, a. verbless construction' 
which is quite normal, not distinctive, in Arabic. 


3.7. 


Be + Predicate 

Three kinds of sentences with be are common in English: 
1) Be + NP (noun phrase) 

He is the judge, 
huwal ?al- qadi 
he I the judge 


2) Be + Adjective 

✓ 

The teacher is busy. 
?al- mudarris majxul 
the teacher busy 


3) 


Be +. Adverb 
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Your mother is here. 

walidatuk I huna *' - . 

your mother [ here > 

\ - 

English sentences using the verb to be in the present tense are 
translated into Arabic as equational sentences,, which consist of 
a subject and a predicate, with no linking verb. The verb to be 
is not used in the presenc tense in Arabic; consequently, its 
occurrences and inflections in English (am, is, are) constitute 
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a problem for Arabic speakers. The non-piesent tense and modal 
form ( was , will be, etc.) have Arabic equivalents and do not 
constitute major problems, for Arabic speakers. ^ 


3 . 8 . 


I 


Intransitive Verbs 


/- 


Intransitive verbs cause no difficulty. They function essen- 


tially in the same manner in both languages 


The ship sails tomorrow. 


?al- baxira 
the * ship 


tabhur 

sails 


*adan 

tomorrow 


3 . 9 . 


Two-word Transitive Verbs 


take in 
put on 


Both English and Arabic use two-word verbs, that i,s, v 
lowed by a preposition, both' parts of which function as a 


lowed Dy a preposiiion, uul ii t'aj.uo vj. „ 

tic unit; but the Arabic speaker expediences both grammatical and 



lexical difficulties in learning English usage. 

1) In' English, if the object is a pronoun; it must precede 

the preposition: ; */ 


George t^ook it in. 


i 


If the object is a noun, it may either precede /or follow the 


preposition: 


George took in the money. 
' George took the money in. 


7 


The Arabic object must always follow the preposition. That is, 
the Arabic two-word verbp are not separable: 


He rooted out the eKemy 


.7 


qada 

he ‘decreed 


?ala 
on 


?alr faduww 

the\ enemy j 

The difficulty associated* with two-word verbs arises whenever an 
Arabic speaker uses a separable two-word verb followed by a pro- 
noun object: 


*He took in it. 


/ 


3.10 


Objects 


VJJ • J < - . . 

Arabic and English use indirect objects m essentially the 


same fashion: 


We gave the student a lohn 

_ — . — O « 1 i-tT lit-. p>n 1 IP : 


?a?tayna 
we gave 


?al- talib 
the student 


sulfa 


loan 


6l\ 
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He sent me the money. 


bafaG [ IT 
he sent | to me 


?al- nuqud 
the 'money 


We ga$Pe a loan to the. student 


?a?tayha 
we gave 


a loan 

to 

sulfa 

li 

loan 

to 


?al- talib 
the student 


He sent the money to me 
ba?a0ha I ll 
he sent it) 


al 

the 


nuqud 

money 


to me 


Both languages delete the preposition to or for when the indir- 
ect object immediately follows the verb. They retain it other- 
wise. If the English direct object is a personal pronoun, to/ for 
is required in the prepositional phrase, and the indirect object 
phrase must follow the direct object. This is also the case in 
Arabic: 

He sent it to me. . 

baTaGha IT 

-he sent it to me ' 

He ordered it for him. 


talabha 
he ordered it 


lahu 
to him 


3.11. Infinitive Objective Complement 

• I begged him to stay. 

We ordered them to leave. 

This English construction uses a verb plus object, plus a comple- 
mentary infinitive. Arabic; has two corresponding constructions: 
1) Verb + object + nominalized clause: 


I begged him to stay 


raj awtuhu 
I begged him 


?an 

that 


yabqa 
he stay 


• '2) .Verb + object + preposition + verbal noun: 

We ordered the boys to leave. 

• ?amarna ?al- ?awlad bi ?al- Sahab 

we ordered the boys with the to go 

Two problems arise for the Arabic speaker learning English. 

1) Difficulty in remembering to insert to in the comple- 
ment construction: 


*1 begged him stay. 


O 
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2) Possibility of mistaken preposition insertion. This 
occurs only, when the Arabic preposition is close or equivalent in 
meaning to the English: 


\ 


I'm pleased to meet you. 
sa?id bimuqabalatik 
.happy with to meet you . 


An Arabic speaker is l'ikely to say in English! 


*I'm happy with meeting you. 


3.12. Infinitive as object 

English uses an infinitive as direct ^object following verbs 
of attitude: intend , demand , plead , wish , hope , like , expect , try , 

lov e , etc. Here Arabic uses a verbal noun or nominalized clauses 

, * / 6 - 

He intends to study, 
yanwl I ?an |yadrus 
he intends! that! he study 

As usual, the use of to with the infinitive is difficult for an 
Arabic speaker. 


3 .13 .♦ Gerundive Objective Complement 

, I got the motor running . 

I watched a ship sailing . 

We saw him crying . 

The English construction uses a verb plus an object plus a gerund 
in complement to the object. <*. Arabic uses a similar construction 
when the verb is one of duration over time or space (like travel , 
see, hear, etc.). The verb is followed by an object plus either 
an active participle: * • 

§ahadnah bakiyan 
we saw him crying 

or a present indicative verb agreeing with the object: 

Sahadnah lyabki 
we saw him! he cries 


When the English verb is also one of duration, the English comple 
ment construction causes no problems for Arabic speakers. .How- 
ever, there are tangential cases where problems arise: 

1) He saw the boy drown. 

I heard the boy yell. 

In English, this construction is verb plus object plus nominal- 
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ized infinitive complement without to. It has the meaning of on- 
going action in the past which has been completed. Since comple- 
ments giving the idea of completed action are not used with Ara- 
bic verbs of duration, the Arabic speaker is likely to use the 
gerund rather than the infinitive form in all cases: 




He saw the ,boy drowning. 

I heard the boy yelling. 

2) When the verb is not one of duration: 

I got the motor running. 

Arabic uses a nominalized verb rather than a participle ,in com- 
plement : 


bada?t 
I started 


?idarat 
the running 


?al- muharrik 
the motor 


3) A number of gerund constructions like "motor running" and 
"wheel turning" are not. used in Arabic and, thus, constitute prob 
lems in both interpretation and reproduction for Arabic speakers. 

+ * \ 

3.14. Nominalized Verb Complement Without to 

We watched him drown. 

I had him stay. 

9 That joke makes people laugh. 

Please let me know. 

The English construction i£ verb plus object plus nominalized 
verb in complement. Arabic has a similar construction, with the 
difference that an inflected rather than a nominalized verb is 
used: 


That joke makes people laugh. 


that 


j ?al- 

dufaba 

taj?al 

|?al- 

nas 

| the 

joke 

it makes 

|the 

people 


yadhakun 
they laugh 


In addition, Arabic has causative verbs which contain the idea 
of making someone do something. Constructions using these verbs 
are equivalent to the English nominalized verb complement con- 
struction when the idea of causality is involved: 

?'al- nas 
the people 


tilka 

?al- 

dufaba 

tudhik 

that 

the 

joke 

it causes to .laugh 


3.15. 


Nominal Objective Complement 


English uses a noun in complement to the direct object. The 
complement must follow the object. The Arabic construction is 
identical: 
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*■ The voters elected him governor. 


?al- naxibun 
the voters 


intaxabOh 
elected him 


muhaf i& 
governor 


3.16. 


Adjective Infinitive Complement 


We believe him to be honest. _ 

They considered him to be crazy. 

The Arabic speaker would be inclined not to produce the infini- 
,tive to be because it is lacking in the equivalent Arabic con- 
struction. The verb to believe is one of several in Arabic which 
take two accusatives, without a linking verb: 


We believe him to be nice: , 

„ We believe him nice. 
naTtaqiduhu latif 
we believe him nice 

3.17. Linking verbs like appear , feel , act , sound 

• My room seems cold. 

My shoes look old. 

The linking verb followed by a predicate adjective presents a 
number q?f problems for Arabic speakers. This is a case where two 
different features of Arabic coalesce, causing difficulty in 
using an English form. 

1) Arabic does not use adverbs as we. know them. There is 
a small group of words: here , there , only , etc. which are, 
strictly speaking, adverbs. In all other cases, the same form 
may be used for modifying both nouns, and verbs. Arabic shows no 
distinction. between adjectives and adverbs: 


The man walked happily. 

- — — .__.sar. ?a l- rajull saTidan 

•walked the man [happy 


The happy, man. talked. 

?al- rajul 7al- sa?id takallam 
the man the happy talked 


This causes some confusion when the student is learning to use 
^•proper adverbial forms. Mistakes such as 


*He talked happy. 

are likely to be made. 

2) English linking verbs are those, other than the verb to 
be, which can be followed by predicate adjectives, rather than 
adverbs. This characteristic marks them as a separate class. 

The Arabic student who has difficulty mastering the proper use of 
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adjectives and adverbs also has difficulty learning a set of 
verbs whose proper usage depends on this mastery. 

3) Several of these verbs have and Vj forms, being 
an intransitive linking verb meaning appeared , seemed , followed 
by a predicate adjective: — 


He looked good yesterday. 

and V 2 being a transitive verb meaning gazed at , saw , modified by 
an adverb: 


He looked well at the picture. 

A number of the linking verbs have and Vj forms, whereas Arabic 
uses separate verbs : ■ _ 


He looked good yesterday, 
bada bisUra jayyida 

looked with appearance good 


bial.?ams 

yesterday 


He looked well at the picture,. 


nagar 
he ‘looked 


jayyidan fl 
good I in 


N?al- §ura 
the picture 



Since Arabic can use the same form jayyid "good", an adjective, 
for modification in both cases, the Arabic student typically 
makes such mistakes in English as: 

*He looked good at the »picture. , 

4) A number of the linking verbs: taste , feel , sound , 
smell . . . , refer to the senses : 

It tastes delicious. 

; It smelled good. 


Here Arabic uses a. noun modified by an adjective: 


The, taste. is delicious. 
^ ?al- ta?m' |la5T5 
‘ the taste | delicious 


The smeli was good. 

?al- ra?iha kanafc jamlla 
the smell was good 


From this are derived such statements as : 


'•'The taste is delicious," instead of "It tastes delicious." 
"The smell was good," instead of "It smelled good." 

which are intelligible, but not usual, in English. 
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3.18. 


Adjective Complements 

An English adjective follows an object noun or pronoun when 
used as a complement. Arabic uses the same form for the adjec- 
tive complement: 

He built his .house, small. 
ban5 manzilahulsaxxr 
he built his house | small 


In many cases, however, where English uses an adjective comple- 
ment, Arabidlyrequires some other construction, such as an in- 
strumental pjHhse: 


We paint 
talayna 





ouse .yellow 


1 manzxl'ana 

bi 

?al- 

lawn 

| our house 

with 

the 

color 


?al-?asfar ' 
the yellow 


Arabic does not allow the use of color words in complement con 
structions. An Arabic speaker may have some difficulty in re- 
membering to do so in English, prefering instead a rough trans 
lation from Arabic: 

*We painted our house with* the yellow color. 


3.19. Adverbial complements 

Both English and Arabic use adverbs as complements, 
order is the same in both languages: 


( 

The teacher wants the students here 


al 

the 


mundarris 
teacher . 


yurid 

wants 


al 

the 


talaba , huna 
students here 


Word- 


3.20. VP + for + Complement of Obligation 

<" 

The professor said for us to do it. 

It is safe for us to go home. 

This construction does not occur in Arabic, which uses instead a 
nominalized clause, that plus a verb in the subjunctive mood, in 
lieu of an infinitive phrase: 


He said for us to go . 
qal lana ?an I naShab 
he said to us that] we go 


An Arabic speaker is likely to use a rough translation from Ara- 
bic: 

*He said us that we go. & 

and will have some difficulty in learning the proper English. 
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3.21. There + indefinite NP. 

i 

There was a cat in my hat. 

There will be a party tomorrow. 

English indicates the existence of something by using the word 
there , a form of be, and usually an indefinite NP: 

‘ . % 

There is a ghost in your room. 

Arabic has three ways of expressing this, none of which includes 
the verb kan, "be": ' 




a) 

b) 

c) 


hunak 

there 


J aba h 

fi 

ghost 

in 


irurf atik 
your room 


fiivurfatik I Jabah 
injyour room| ghost 

yujad I Jabahl fil turfatik 

he is found! ghost! in| your room 


The first example is exactly parallel to the English, except that 
there is no copula be. The use Of the copula in English consti- 
tute^ a problem for Arabic speakers. Any of these constructions 
caft be made past by prefixing the proper form of kan , "he was". 
When the first example is made past, /hunSk/ ■ there , is usually 
dropped : 


kan 

he was 


Jabah! fil xurfatik 
ghost! in I your room 


(a), (b)‘, or 

(c) : 

sayakun 

fi 

<urfatik 

will be 

in 

your room 


O 
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Of the three, (c) is usually preferred in the past: 

kan jyujad I Jabah| fi I xurfatik 

he was| he is found | ghostl in | your room 

Likewise for the future, /sayakun/ he will be may be prefixed to 

Jabah- 
ghost 

The Arab is likely to omit be in its inflected forms in the pre- 
sent tense : 

*There the ghost in your room. 

and to offer a rough translation from Arabic for the past and fu- 
ture tenses: 

*He was found the ghost in your room. ' 
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3.22. It^ Inversion 

A sentence having an abstract nominalized subject can have 
its word order reversed so that it begins with It: 

«> . * . . 

, That we won the game is surprising. =7 
It is surprising th^t^we won the game. 

•In this capacity as <an‘ expletive , it makes it possible to main- 
tain the topic or theme-before-verb word order preferred in Eng- 
.l^h, while inverting the clause subject to final position,. 

■ | It is normal in Arabic* to invert the clause subject of an,. 

eqUational sentence, without, however, using any expletive: 




It is necessary that we travel. 


min I ?al- wajib 
from! the necessary 


?an nusafir 
that we travel 


The Arabic speaker will say 1 in English: 
* 

♦Surprise that we travel . 


or 


♦From the surprise that vie travel. 


r, If the English verb phrase is an it-dnversionf the Arabic, 
equivalent may be either a nominalized clause, as above,, or a 
verbal noun: - , * 

It is safa^for" us. to' go home.j 


/ 


ma?mun| lana 
safe . I for us 


?an 

that 


naShab 
we go 


?’ila| ?al- manzil , 
to the residence 


?al- Sahab 
the • to go 


?ila 

to 


?al-manzil 
the residence 
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Here again, the Arabic speaker may use a translation equivalent:- 

♦It is safe for us that we go £0 the home. 

He may also have difficulties with rt. > • ’* 

3.23. It Statements *. • . ' 

English uses the impersonal it to introduce these, state- 
ments : ■ a . >’" * 

It’s five o'clock. . •* 

It 's . raining. _ . u ■/ 

It's autumn. 

Arabic has no neuter gender. Since it .uses only masculine and. 
feminine genders , the masculine pronoun /huwa/ he or the feminine 
pronoun /hiya/ she , depending on the gender of the object refer— 




O 
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red to, are found in equivalent statements: 


It (the door) is open, 
huwa maftuh 
he bpen 


r 



It (the table) is broken, 
hiya maksura 
she broken 


The "English impersonal it has no counterpart in Arabic. Arabic • 
speakers will find its usage unfamiliar, confusing, and difficult. 
There are several other Arabic constructions which correspond to 
English It-statements : 

It's five o'clock. 

?innaha ?al-sa?a |?al-xamisa 
indeed. she|‘the hour I the fifth 


It-' s time to go. 

han |?al-waqt| li ?al-Sahab 

has come I the tirnel to the to go 

It 'svnecessary, to go. 
daruriyy I ?an I na&hab' 

' * necessary! that! we go 

or : _ 

?al- Sahabl daruriyy 
the to go| necessary 


* In some cases, Arabic uses two different constructions to convey 
jneanings which can be expressed by one construction in English: 


It's autumn 




i 

It's autumn 
It's autumn 


(not winter) . 
(now) . 


It's autumn (not winter), 
huwal ?al-xarlf 
he | the autumn 


It's autumn " (autumn has come). 
t ja? I ?al- xarif 
camel the autumn 


3.24. There Inversion: 

" . In Ehglilh, normal clause word order is subject before verb — 
In a positive declarative sentence the verb occupies second po- 
sition. If for some ason the subject and verb are inverted, the 
6 xpl 6 tiv 6 there or if s inserted to keep the verb in second po 
sition. Otherwise It tuld become an interrogative sentence. 

Several plans were being considered. =7 


There were several plans being considered, or 
There were being considered several plans. 

These particular word order constraints do not exist in Arabic. 
A speaker can- place ,ei the r subject or verb first, as he wishes: 


durisat 
was studied 


?iddat 
number of 


xitat 

plans 


fiddat I xitat 
number ofl plans 


durisat 
was studied 


Arabic does not use expletives, such as there or it . 

3.25. , Noun Replacement: That + Sentence 

Both English and Arabic use ( that + Sentence) as subject: 

That I am failing this course disturbs me. 

That he wants. to, succeed is understandable. 

The above word order is mandatory in English. While this order 
is\ possible in Arabic, the reverse (VP + that + S) is preferred* 

* 

That he. wants to succeed is understandable. 

?annahu| yurid 
that he wants 

• £? 

Arab'ic-speaking students may resist learning that + S-sentences, 


mafhum 

, understandable 


?al-najah 
the success 


3.26. That + S as Object 

^jhen usicT as, an object, ( that + Sentence) functions in $he 
same manner in both languages: 


think that he made a mistake: 


1 

?a?taqid 
( 1 ) think 


?annahu 
that he 


?axta? 

made a mistake 


3.27.* Wh-word + Sentence 

Both languages use wh-word + Sentence as subject and object 

\ 

When he went to bed is the problem. 

I know what he wants . 

As subjept and object, the clause functions in a similar manner 
in both languages. However, withi^i the clause theue are some 
differences which may cause problems: 

1) Where English has one form what for both relative and 
interrogative usages, Arabic has ttoo: 

!, t|hc 


what = 

- 2 ) 


/ma/ 


- relative. 


lat which 


/m35a/ - interrogative, what? 

In English, reverse word order signals a question: 
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How is he getting along? 

and statement word order signals relative clause* usage: 

How he gets along amazes me. 

• • » ' ' 

Arabic uses the same word order in both cases: 


How is he getting along? 
kayfaj yasluk l.fx 

how . I he finds his way! in 


?al-hayah 
the iife 


How he gets along amazes me. 


kayfa 
how 


yasluk « fa 

he finds his way I in 


?al-hayah 
the life 


yu3hilunx ' 
he amazes me 


The Arabic speaker will tend to use the same word order in both 
cases, preferring that which he uses for direct questions: 

*How does he -| get along amazes me.- 

3.28. Wh-word + infinitive' as subject 

English uses a wh-word + infinitive as subject: 

What to say is hard to decide. ' 

Whfere to. go is always a problem. 

Arabic does not use the infinitive in this manner. A comparable 
construction uses an impersonal you , we, or they , plus indica- 
tive verb declined in the present: 

What to say is hard to decide 


maSa 

what 


taqul 
you say. 


sa?b 
difficult 


taqrtruhu 
decide- it 


Where to go is always' a c problem. 


?ayna 

where 


ta&hab 
you go 


da?iman 

always 


mu/ki-la 

problem 


The Arabic speaker will often use a rough translation from Ara- 


bic : 


How you decide is simple. 


3.29. Wh-word + Infinitive as object 

Wh -words plus infinitives can be used as direct objects in 
English: 

I know what to say. 

I. know where to go. ’ 

I know when, to sleep. 

Subjects and inflected verbs can also be used with wh-words to 
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form direct objects: 

I, know what I'll say. 

These constructions are often semantic equivalents. Arabic is 
more restricted than English in using t(iis construction. An in- 
flected verb agreeing with the subject is required: 

» * 
n 

I know what to say . 

?a?lan| maSs ?aqal 
I know! what I say 

.However, the Arabic student appears to have relatively little 
difficulty learning to use the infinitive form in English. J. 

» i' 

3.30. Infinitive as Subject 

3.30.1. The infinitive can be used as a subject in English: , 

To appear on TV is excruciating. 

To err is human. 

To believe is- difficult. • ' 


Arabic has two constructions which can.be used as transla- 
tion equivalents of the infinitive subject. ; 

1) A construction which uses a nomina-lized clause, intro 
duced by the conjunction /? an/ that and having the verb in the 
subjunctive, as subject: 

To err is human. . _ ~ 

?an I tuxti? IfahaSa tabifiyy 

that! you would err | this natural 


The term /?in^aniyy/ human cannot be used in this sense in Arabic. 
Rather, tne term /tabifiyy/ natural, normal is used. 

The /?an/ clause requires some type of a determiner such as 
/faha&'a/ thi s in the main body of the ser ence. Thus: 

To appear on TV is excruciating. 


becomes 

» 

?an 

that 


taShar 

you would appear 


fl 

on 


?al- telifizyun 
the TV 


Possible mistakes in English mi'ght be: 


fa/ay? mujif 
some thirgj excru- 
ciating 


To err this is human. 

To err is something human. 
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3 . 36 . 2 . An Arabic verbal noun used as subject: 

To believe is difficult.. 

?al-i?tiqad jsa?b 

the to believejdiff icult '• 

The verbal noun of Arabic is used in many positions where English 
, uses an infinitive. Consequently, it may be more fruitful for • 
the Arabic student to keep this construction in mind when learn- 
ing the" English infinitive subject. He may 'still' be tempted to 
produce the gerund construction: 

i Believing is difficult. ■* 

• * / 

rather than the infinitive, as in other situations. However, the 
verbal' noun remains a simpler inference point than the /?an/ 
clause. 

3.31. Infinitive tif Purpose 

This exercise is designed to help you. 

It was made to keep the water out. 

r 

The infinitive of purpose, like the infinitive used as subject, 
hast two Arabic translation equivalents — the verbal noun and the 
subjunctive verb. In both cases the verbal forms are preceded by 
the preposition /li/, to or for* . 

j It was made to keep the water out. 

sunifat liman? * j?al-miyah ' 

was manufactured for stopping of | the water 

So, the Arabic speaker wil-1 prefer to use the -ing form. 




3.32. Gerund Nominal 

'The gerund nominal of purpose functions in the same manner 
in both languages: 


I have a knack for getting into trouble. 
?indt I mawhibal fl|?al-wuqu? I fil?al-majakil 
• I* have! knack I in| the falling! in | the trouble 


They imprisoned him for breaking into a house. 


sajanuh I li 

they imprisoned hip| for 


iqtihamih 
breaking into 


manzil 
a bouse 


English requires the preposition for at all times . In Arabic the 
choice of preposition may vary depending on the verb. So the 
Arabic speaker may say something like: ' 


*They imprisoned him in breaking into a house. 


ERJC 
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3.33. Abstract Nouns 

’ The abstract nominal is equivalent in bpth languages: 


Her beauty surpassed- all limits. ; 


jamaluha I faq kull 

her beautyj surpassed! all 


?al-hud,ud 
the limits 


So, Arabic speakers have little difficulty with abstract nouns, 
excepjt for the derived forms, such as j those in - ness , -ity, 

- tion , etc. , which must be memorized. ; 

* * l 

3.34. Adjective + Infinitive ; 

.'« Adjective + infinitive can be used as a verbal complement in 
English: ^ 

He is free to go. . - 

It is always hard to' decide. ; , 

I’m happy to meet you. 

Arabic dras not use an infinitive in this manner. There are sev- 
eral comparable constructions, using a^verbal noun, an /?an/ 
clause (see 3.30.), or an adjective idafa . 

The adjective idafa is an adjective with a following modify- 
ing noun, like the English "fleet of foot" or "strong of limb": 


It’s always hard to decide. 

haSaj da?iman|sa?b | ?al- taqnr 

this| always | difficult , the to decide 


fxh 
in it 


This construction, like the /?an/ clause, requires some kind of 
a' specific reference, in this case a prepositional object of some 
kind. A possible mistake in English is a literal translation 
from Arabic. Thus: 


i 


He is free ~to go. 
becomes 

F I * 

*He is free of going. 

3.35. Adjective + That 

The Adjective + that clause sentence is a common one: 
I’m happy that you have come. 

This construction is the same in both languages: 


. \ 

• \ 


?ana 
I 


sa?td ?annaka 
happyj that you 


ji?t 1 
you came 


But b£ may be omitted the Arabic student. 
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1 jayyidal 

li 

sayd 

I good | 

for 

catching 


3.36. Adjective + Gerundive 
Worms are good for catching , fish; 

This construction is the same in Arabic and in English: 

?al- samak 
the fish 

Note that the equivalent of be is omitted in Arabic. 

3.37. Adverbial Clause 

The construction using an adverbial clause 

i 

You may go whenever you wish. 

You may go wherever you wish. 

You may go however you wish. 

is the same in both languages: 

> o 

You may go whenever you wish 


yumkinuk 
you may 


?an 

that 


ta6hab I waqtama 
you go whenever 


taja? 
you wish 


Note /?an/ that (see 3.30.). The Arabic speaker may include the 
to of the infinitive: 

*You may to go whenever you wish. 


3.38.. Connectives 

The compound sentence is a structure in which the units are 
two or more simple sentences joined together either by juncture, 
alone, or by juncture plus a connective: 

John Ihitj me; I didn't hit jhl\n. 

i 

John Ih it j me, but I didn't hit | himj. 

English uses three types of connective to form compouni. sen- • 
fences. In the first group are the simple connectives: and , or, , 
but , either. . .or, not only . . . but also , the contrasting connective 
yet and the connective of consequence so. Sentences using these 
connectives usually have a level juncture, which alerts the 
hearer that more is to follow immediately: 


My | sis ter likes him, but ( l | don't. 

In the second group are the connective adverbs . These serve both 
as sentence-linkers (connectives) and as sentence modifiers (ad- 
verbs) . The most important are: 


besides 

still 

therefore 

instead 


moreover 

nevertheless 

thus 

anyway 


furthermore 

otherwise 

hence 


however 

consequently 

accordingly 
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There is usually a falling juncture (I) before the connec- 
tive and a level juncture ( — » after it: 


It’s too rainy to go out tonight. (|) 
• ( — » 

Besides , I have work to do. 


In the' third group are certain prepositional phrases 
tern like the connective adverbs. These include: 


in addition 
on the other hand 
in the first place „ 
for that reason 
as a consequence 


as a result 

for instance 

in fact 

for example 

as a matter of fact 


that. pat- 


. As in English*, Arabic connectives are divided into types* Simple 
connectives are, like those in English, preceded by level junc- 
ture : 

1) wa * and * , which connects both words and clauses. 

2) fa, a particle of classification or graduation. It can 
connect words, but usually occurs between clauses, showing that 
the second is immediately subsequent to the first in time, or 
that it is connected with it by some internal link, such as that 
of cause and effect. It may be translated as: and so , thereupon , 
and consequently, and for (although in this .last sense another 
term fa?inn is more commonly used-). 

'or' 

'as for', 'as regards' 

' that ' 

'>as it were* 

’ that ' , ' in order that ' , ’ because * 

'then' , 'thereupon' , 'next' . This term 


3) 

4) 

5) 


?am or ?aw 
Taitvma. 


. .fa 


- 6 ) 

implies 
7) 


?an 

ka?ann a 

liTanna 

0umma 


succession at an interval. 


•lakin 

function as a conjunction or a connective. 

8) ?irruna • . .?an 'either. . .or * 

9 ) laysa faqat; . • • bal ?,ayglan 


but’. L5kin is a particle, which can 


'not only... but also' 


Arabic also has connective adverbs. These are somewhat similar 
to the English prepositional phrases, such as in addition to, in 
the first place, etc. They consist of a noun, a preposition plus 
a noun, a preposition plus a^noun plus a preposition, etc., as 
do many English prepositional phrases . In Arabic there are no 
adverbs, such as the English besides , functioning as conjunctions. 

* The Arabic speaker does not have much of a problem in memorizing 
English prepositions. The difficulty lies in learning when to 
use which. 
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PART 4: SYNTAX: VERB PHRASE 



4.0. Introduction 

Verb phrases (VP) may consist of: 

1) • (V) Verb: 

The officer arrived yesterday. 

* wasal |?al- dabit I ?ams 
. .arrived | the of ficer| yesterday 

He hung the pictures -on-the-wal-1. 

Tallaq I ?al- suwar I Talal ?al- ha?it 
he hung I the pictures! on | the wall 

2) (V-prep) Verb plus a preposition; the prepositipn must al- 
ways be followed by an object: 


He commented on t 
Tallaq I Tala 
he commented! on 


le pictures. 
?al- suwar 
the pictures 


If the verb is passive, the goal of the action must be the object 
of the -preposition: 


The pictures were commented upon. 


fulliq 
it was hung 


Tala|?al- suwar 

| the pictures 


on 


3) (V-V im ^) The second verb is imperfect, and the first may be 
either perfect or imperfect. The first verb is a verb of begin- 
ning or continuing (to do something) : 


He began to study. (He began studying.) 
bada? I yadrus « 

be began! he studies 


He continued to study. (He kept on studying.) 
dall J yadrus 

he remained! he studies t 

He is still studying, 
lam I yazal I yadrus 
did not| he ceases! he studies 

Certain other verbs assume this meaning of beginning when they 
participate in this construction: 

He began to study. - He began to study. 

• ?asb$h | yadrus ?axa5 yadrus 

he * became!’ he studies he took| he studies 

Compare English get going , take to drinking , fall to talking to 
himself , etc. 

8 r < 
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4) ( kan + V) This verb phrase consists of a verb .preceded by^ 
the equivalent of the English verb to be : /kan/ he was $ 3 /sayakun/ 
he will be (conventionally ^referred to as "the v^erb kan"). The 
function~of /kan/ is to show relative time: /kan'/ denotes earli - 
erness ("before now") while /sayakun/ makes a prediction of sub- 
sequent events or states. To illustrate this with a participle: 

He is going. He was going. He will be going, 

huwal Sahib kan J Sahib sayakun „ I Sahib 

he J going he wasj going he will bej going 

The verb /yadrus/ may haw habitual meaning , as he_ studies_^ (ev- 
ery day) , or progressive meaning^ he is studying . With /kan/ 
these become: 



Habitual 

Progressive 

Present /yadrus/ 

he studies 

he is studying 

Past /kan yadrus/ 

he [always] studied 

he was studying 

he used to study 

ae would [always] study 


The combination */sayakun yadrus/ does not occur, being replaced 
by /sayadrus/ he will study, ho will be studying . 

If /kan/ Is followed by a perfect tense verb, the particle 
/qad/ is automatically added before the second verb; the subject, 
if expressed by a noun phrase, follows after /kan/: 

kan (S) qad V P ° rf ... 


for example: 


The officer had left when I got there. 


kan j 

?al- 

dabit j qadi 

saf ar 

hinama 

he was] 

the 

officer! j 

he left 

when 


wasaltu 
I arrived 


If /kan/ is perfect, as above, the meaning of the verbal phrase 
is past perfect; if /sayakun/ is used, the meaning is future 
perfect: 


1 


The officer will have left by_the time you get here. 

1 — ft 1 • 1. J r . ^ « J ^ 1 


sayakun 
he will be 


?al~ 

qlabit 

qad 

safar 

9 inda 

the 

officer 


he left 

at the 
time of 


wusulika 
your arrival 


4.1. 

person: 


English verbs must agree with the subject in number and 


Singular 


• (I) am, was, play 

(you) are,, were, play 
(he, she, it) is, was, 

Plural 

(we) are, were, play 
(you) are, were, play 
(they) are, were, play 

This is also true of Arabic. However, Arabic is far more de- 
tailed than English in its forms for number and person^ 

?ana ?aktub 
?anta taktub 
?anti taktubin 
?antuma taktuban 
huwa yaktub 
hiya taktub 
huma yaktuban 
na)jn naktubu * 

?antum taktubun 
?antunna taktubna 
hum yaktubun 
„ hunna yaktubna 

Although Arabic is more detailed than English in its inflec- 
tions for number and person, it is also very regular. Arabic 
speakers have difficulty learning the many irregular English 
forms, and their appropriate usage. 

4.2. Past tense forms fall into several classes: 

talk - talked 
bring - brought 
bend - bent 
put - put 
go - went 

The unpredictability of past tense inflection is a major problem 
for Arabic speakers. - „ 0 

4.3 Arabic is inflected for all persons in all tenses. 

English .is inflected only in the third person singular, present 
tense. This is extremely confusing to Arabs, who expect either 
total inflection or none at all. The general tendency is to omit 
the {-s} inflection entirely: 

*He play often. 


I write \ 

you write (m. ) \ 

you write (f . ) - \ 

you write (dual) \- 

he writes \ 

she writes \ - 

they write (dual ) 
we write 

you write (m. pi.) 
you write (f. pi. 
they write (m. pi.) 
they write (f. pi.) 


plays 
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4.4. Third person singular present tense inflection is 
highly irregular in English: 

. 4 \ 

have - has o 

do - does 

But, verbs ending in /s, z, J, tj, and add /-Iz/;> verbs 
ending in /p, t, k,. 0, and f/ add /-s/; verbs ending otherwise 
add /-?./. Learning both the irregular forms and the proper usage 
of suffixation is, an extremely difficult problem for Arabic 
speakers. , 

4.5. Verb phrase behavior in affirmative statements con- 
trasts with behavior in interrogative questions. 

English statement word order requires that the verb phrase 
follow the noun phrase subject: 

He is eating. 

For questions, the auxiliary or modal is inverted to initial 
position preceding the subject: , 

Is he eating? _ 

If there is no modal, a dummy DO is inserted: 

Does he write? 

If there is more than one modal, only the first is inverted to 
initial position: 

Could he have done it? 

In Arabic, a question is formed simply by inserting the 
interrogative particle /hal/ or the question prefix /?a-/ m 
initial position: 

Does he write? <* 

hal I (huwa)| yak tub 

question word| (he) | writes 

Inversion is never used, and modals do not exist in Arabic. Con- 
sequently, word order and the use of auxiliaries and modals, in 
both affirmative and' interrogative verb phrases,, constitute major 
problems for Arabic speakers learning English. 

4.6. Positive and negative verb phrases require no struc- 

tural changes. In English, negation is restricted to the word 
• or phrase it is a part of : . 

He's writing. 

He isn't writing. 
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The same rule applies in Arabic: 


He's writing, 
huwal yaktub 
he I writes 

Thus , this particular feature 
problems for Arabic speakers. 


He isn't writing, 
huwal 15 I <yaktub ' 
he ' [.not I writes 

of English negatives causes no 


4 ,.7. 

' word of 
event . 

\ He 

He 


• When the negative particle not occurs after the first 
the verb phrase, it negates the occurence of the verbal 
Compare: 

could n' t have been doing that. ,• 
couldn’t not have been doing that. 



If the verb does not have an auxiliary or modal: 
He saw that. 


a dummy DO is inserted before the negative particle and the verb 
is put into the present tense form: 


i He did not see that. 


Not functions as a lexical negator when it occurs anywhere 
else In the sentence. In this case, it negates only that word 
which it immediately precedes: 


He could have not been doing that. * , ’ 

He could have been not doing that. ■ 

He could have been doing not that but something else. 

Arabic also distinguishes between verb negation and lexical 
negation.. However, there are several major differences between 
English and Arabic in this matter, which lead to serious prob- 
lems for the student learning English: 

When the negative particle /la/ is functioning as a verbal 
negative, affecting the action of the verb phrase, it immediately 
precedes the verb. This causes no problems when the student is 
learning imperfect past tense constructions: 

He was not writing. 

k5n la I yaktub 

he was not| he write * 


In this , instance, both languages use the same construction. How- 
ever, in all other cases, there are major differences, stemming 
from the English auxiliary system, which is extremely confusing 
to the Arabic speaker learning, English. 

Imperfect and progressive present tense constructions: 

He does not write. * 

He is not writing. 
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are rendered in Arabic as : 

huwal 15 I yaktub 
he I notj he writes 

The student will have difficulty with both the differences in 
meaning of these constructions, and with proper placement of the 
negative; 

4.8. In many cases where English uses a verb plus auxilia- 
ries and modal s, Arabic uses a verb plus /?an/ clause: 

He couldn’t not have been doing that. 

15 jyumkin |?annahu Ikanl IS I yaf Tal I 5alik 

not| is possible I that he Iwasl notl he doesj that 

He couldn’t have been doing that. 

,1a lyumkin |?annahu Ikanl yaf Tal .jSalik 

notl is possible I that he Iwasl he does! that 

/ 

He could have not been doj,ng that, 
mumkin |?annahu| kanl 15 I yaf yal I Salik 
possible | that he | was | not | he does I that 

<> 

He could have been not doing that, 
mumkin I ?annahu| kanl la lyafTal |&alik 
possible | that hej was| not| he does I that 

The above examples . illustrate the variety of positions in which 
the English negative can occur. In all cases, the Arabic coun- 
terpart immediately precedes the verb. English usage will seem 
.extremely random and complex to the Arabic-speaking student. 

4.9. ' In English, the lack of inflection -G-s} with the common 
tense shows subjunctive when the verb is in the third person sin- 
gular: . 

That he become president is my one desire. 


compare: t / 

; I insist a that he live her eJ (I order him...) 

I' insist that he lives her^e. (I know that...) 

Arabic uses the subjunctive much more extensively than does 
English. Fijrthermore , Arabic and English constructions using 
the subjunctive are often grammatically equivalent: 


I insist that he live here. 
>?ana| ?usirr pan lyuqiml huna 
I | insist | that hel live | here 
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However, there are difficulties in learning to use the sub- 
junctive in English: ' \j 

1 ) • The proper use’ of inflection in the thiifd person singu- 
lar is confusing. The student will often forget (to drop the {is} . 

2) Learning appropriate situations for using $vLs con- 
struction is difficult for the Arabic speaker . W * 

4.10. , English common tense signals non-specific time; it im- 

plies that, a statement is "of general application, and holds good 
for all time, or that the action is habitual or recurrent: 

You. see , I've not forgotten' to mail the letter. 

I understand . you work here now. 

I hear -you’re a member now. # t\ ' 

> * „ ’ w * * 

Normally, Arabic and English us$ present tense in similar 
circumstances. Such constructions as:. 

v . * * * « * 

' ' - - • * ** * „ 

I sleep on the floor. 

* "I work , in a factory.' • . , 

. * , 
are equivalent: / • * % 


O 

ERIC 


I work in a factory-; — : . ' 

?a?mal| f x| masna? ’ * '* . *^ . • 

I work! in| factory . , ■ > . 

Jt 

Tlje above group of verbs, however, are not interpreted simi- 
larly in ’the two' languages . Where English uses common tense to 
emphasize the result-condition aspect of a situation (I under- 
stand, I hear, I see) , Arabic uses the past tense to emphasize 
/the completed-actiop aspect. Thus: 

, ' ’ * i 

I understand- ' 

- p , 

is in Arabic: 

;?an5| fahimt 

I | understood (I have achieved an understanding of it.) 

0 

The Arabic 'speaker is quite likely to use the past tfense in 
this construction: ~ ^ 

I understood you work here now. 

s> 

4.11. 'English common tense .and Arabic present tense are 
equivalent in many situations: \ • • 

1) In lending historical force to statements: 

The Bible says many things. 

?al- ?injxl| yaqul I ?a/ya?| kaQxra 
the Bible J says JthingsJmany 
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2) To indicate that, an event will take place, with an ad- 
verbial of time: 

The movie starts at eight. _ . | 

?al- sinimal tabda? I fl * |?al- sa?a|?al- Qamina 
the movie I starts | in (at) |the hour | the eighth 

In both languages, such statements can be made with both a 
general meaning (using common or present tense) or a specifically 
» future meaning: ' ■ 

V * . . , ' . 

We will return next week. _ 

t narja? Jfil?al— ?usbu?l ?al— qsdim ( 

we (will) return| in| the week | the next j 

An Arabic speaker may. have some difficulty deciding which- 
situations call for a general statement and which/ call for some- 
thing more specific, and will tend generally to use the future 
tense. However, this is not a major problem. 

3) To indicate that an activity or capability exists at 
* the time of speaking, has existed previous to this time, and will 
continue to exist afterwards: f 


time : 


He lives* on Maple Street, 
yuqim jfijjari? I maple 

.(he) lives! in |street| Maple , 

4) To show states of mind which exist over a period of 


I like Ike. 

?uhibb | ike 

(I) like (or love )| Ike 




/ 


/' 


5) To indicate customary\ action. Time is usually expres-, 

sed with an adverb: ** 

♦ * 

/ * 

He often goes to the movies* 4 

kaGiran malyaShab |?ila|?al- sinima * / 

much I he goes |to » |the movies 

6) In the historic present for relating stories and gi^i^g 

directions: ' < 

• - Last summer I hear that there c^re jobs open in Idaho. 

I catch the first bus west and hope my money lasts long 
enough to get me there* \; 

Michael enters from stage right, crosses the room and sits 
in the sink. 

mixa?Il| yadxul |min |?al- j,anibj?al- ?ayman|min |?al- masrah 
«' Michael] enters J from |the .side | the right |from|the stage 


/ 
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/ 

t 

\ 

waya?bur 

|?al- 

xurfal 

Iwa Jyajlis 

Ifil 

and crosses 

jthe 

room 1 

| and | sits 

|in| 


fN 


sink 


\ 


4.12. Past tense in English signals a completed act or series 

of acts. .It often occurs with adverbials of time: 


' He went to the store. 
He' went yesterday. 

“He went just now. 


\ 


\ 


The forms of the past tense are: • ; 

/-d/, /-t/, /-Id/ on weak verbs, e.g. play - played 
Ablaut or vocalic change, e.g. bind - bound, bleed - bled 
Mixed verbswith alveolar suffix, e.g. say - said, sell - 
sold / ' 

Devoicing verbs ^ "e.g. build - built, lend - lent 
Invariable verbs, e.g. beat, cut,* put 

Arabic distinguishes past tense from present by ablaut pat- 
terns: ' * 


1) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 


/ktub/ I writes 
/Tallim/ teaches 


/katab/ wrote 
/?allam/ taught 


There are nine derived conjugation types, with semantic, cor- 
relation for each type: 

/daras/ j_ he studied (Form I) 

/darras/ he caused to study = he instructed (Form II) 
/jama?u/ they .gathered ( things together ) (Transitive, Form I) 
/?i jtamc ?u/ they gathered together (Intransitive, Form VII, 

reflexive of Form I) 

For derived verbs see 4.43, pp. 105ff. 


And so forth. 


4.13. Pastt habitual constructions in English have used to , 

plus 'the infinitive: 

e * , 

I used to go to the movies frequently. 

George used to come home at five o'clock. 

Alfonzo used to love Martha. 

Past habitual »is expressed in Arabic by the imperfect (pre- 
sent) tense plus the past time marker /kan/ was : . 

'/yadrus/' (he) studies (habitual) 

/k5n yadrus/' (he) used to study (past habitual) 

' < ■ ‘ ’ - 

The probjLem is that the imperfect also has progressive and 

predictive me 


aning, depending on the context: 


. /yadrus/ 

/kan yadlrus/ 


(he)^ is going to study, is studying 
(he) was going to study, was studying 


i 
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The Arabic speaker will have, difficulty remembering that 
these meanings require different constructions , in English. He 
may often use the progressive construction when he intends the 
predictive meaning, and vice versaj;'- 0 j 


4.14. English preterit forms are difficult for the Arabic- 

speaking student*. The problem lies in learning to handle the 
many fine distinctions_that English can achieve. The Arabic 


/kan ya?kul/ he was eats 
can be rendered in English as: 


1) He ate : past habitual/ e.g. He usually ate every time at 
home . ' • | ' . 


2) He was eating : past progressive * ' ' ; 

3) He used to eat : pas't habitual with implications of a past 
■ srr-L » Jwhich no longer exists, e.g._He used to eat at home , 

tef eats at the automat . Arabic speakers do not make this 


situation 
but now 


distinction . 

5) He ty°uld eat : past habitual, e.g. He would eat on his way to 


work, 


ibic speakers confuse this with the conditional would: 


]E would bay a car if I_ had the money . 


Arabic speakers are likely to have difficulty learning the appro- 
priate occasions for use of each of these forms . / 

#- ./ 

4.15. Modal auxiliaries inject a sort of pvaluatioij of the 

action or situation into the verb phrase. They can ije grouped * 
roughly according to meaning into ten categories: 

1) Ability: . 

would be’ able 
be going to be able ' , 
can't help trying 




2) 

3) 


4) 


S) 


6 ) 


can 
could 
be-v able 
be -unable 
Permission: 

may 

“can 

Necessity: 

must 
have— to 
Obligation: 

should 
ought to 
be to 
need to 
Possibility: 

. might 
may 

may have 
might have< 
Preference! I 

prefer 


could 
get to 


had to 
need to 


should have 
ought to have 
had better 
be supposed to ' 


may be able to 
might have to 
may have - toi . 
be likely to? 


would rather 


wou] 3 prefer 
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7) 


Desire: 


would like 




~Pe du ut ±o Tn 


must be , ~ ~ 

must have 
must be going to 

9) Prediction: 

be about to 
shall 

be going to 

10) Intention: v J 

will be going to 

would intend to 

plan to expect to , 

hope to promise to. 

4.16. The modals present a variety of problems to the Arabic 

student of English: ' ’ ' 

Modals as a grammatical class do not exist in Arabic 1 . Their 
meanings are conveyed by particles, prepositional phrases, and 
unmodified verbs. Can can be rendered in Arabic as a preposi- 
„tiohal phrase: 


f i| istitafati 
in I my capacity 


as in : 


I ; can speak English'. 






speax Engj 

f i I istitafatr r?an I ?atakallam| ?al- ?ingliziyya 
injmy capacity PthatJ I speak |. the English 

Can may also be expressed by the verb /yistati?/ can , to be able : 


?astatl?|?an I ?atakallaml ?al- ?ingllziyya 
I can I that! I -speak | the English 


\ 


In most . cases, such a verb or prepositional phrase precedes a 
nominalized /?an/ clause: . 


I hope to go tomorrow. 

■ ?amul j?an I ?a5habl »adan 
I hope! that | I go j tomorrow 

or a .verbal noun: 

?anwl I ?al- 6ahabjiradan 
I intend! the to go {tomorrow 

4.17. The problems, then, for Arabic speakers learning Eng- 

lish, fall into several general categories: 

Word^order within the verb phrase: 

1) Appropriate use of to. With some modals ( able , need , 

,88 ' * ' 
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have , ought , etc.) to is required; with others ( may , can , would , 

trouble with~to . They are more likely to omit it than to overuse 
it. ' ’ • 

.Appropriate use of not . The main problem lies in 
learning\yhen not can be reduced. After many modals ( would , can , 
will , etc.p not is often reduced ( wouldn 1 1 , can't , won ' t , etc.). 
May is neyer reduced ( may not ) Arabic speakers are not familiar 
with vowel reduction as it occurs in Engish, and are likely to 
use the full form in all cases . 


4.18. Many of. the modals have more than one meaning. This 

may cause difficulties when Arabic equivalents do not exactly co- 
incide. 

1) Arabic does not distinguish between must and have to. 
~Thus: * 

^ ✓ < * * 

s, ~. 

You must pay the rent. 

You have to pay the rent. 

'are' b'oth' rendered in Arabic as : 


tadfa? I?al- ?ujra 
you paylthe rent 

This becomes a problem in the negative^ when 1 the Arabic speaker 
is likely to say You don 1 t have to when he means YoU must not . 

- 2) Would has no direct equivalent in Arabic. Consequent- 
ly, almost any construction in .which it is used is likely to 
prove difficu^lt^ for the Arabic-speaking student. If preference 
is being indicated, would- is generally used in English: 


la Ibudd ?an 
no (escape that 


I would like to go to town. 


Arabic uses the verb /?ul?ibb/ like , love in the present tense: 

?uhibb|?an | ?a5hab| ?ila| ?al- madtna 
I like | that 1 1 go | to | the town 

The present tense in Arabic has both a general meaning (going to ‘ 
town is something I like to do) and a predictive meaning (going 
to town is something I will like to do) depending on the context. 
Consequently, the Arabic speaker is likely to use the simple 
present tense in English: 


Do you like to go to the movies? 

instead of Would you like to go t£ the movies ? 

3) Appropriate use of, will is sometimes confusing to the 
Arabic-speaking student. Again, this is rooted in the fact that 
the present tense in Arabic has a predictive meaning. The pre- 
sent (without will ) has a predictive meaning in English also, as 
in: ‘ ' 
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o 

me 


~~ We ' re having a party “tonight. : 

However, it's much more extensive in Arabic. Consequently, the 
Arabic speaker is likely to say in English: 

• I think that works fine. 

when he intends a future meaning: 

I think that will work fine. 

4) The distinctions between can and could may prove diffi- 
cult for the Arabic speaker to master. 'Will and can imply a 
definite possibility: 

I will go. 

I can go. 

Would and could imply conditions contrary to fact: 

I would go, if . . . 

I could go, if . . . 

Arabic uses a special term /law/ (one of three words meaning if) 
to imply conditions contrary to fact. Thus: 


and 


I will go tomorrow if you pay me the money. 

I would go tomorrow if you paid me the money. 


receive the same translation in Arabic: 



sa?a3hab 1 

radan 

I?i3a| 

dafa?t 1 

Ill 

?al- 

nuqud 

) 

I will go| 

tomorrow 

1 if 1 

you paid| 

me| 

the 

money 


The Arabic speaker does not interpret would as indicating condi- 
tions contrary to fact, looking instead at if for his clue. Con- 
sequently the student is generally likely to use will in situa- 
tions where would is appropriate, and vice versa. 

5) For equivalents of may , can , . will , and shall , Arabic 
uses a non-past form, in all cases. Certain situations in Eng- 
lish call for a past tense form: might , could , would , or should : 

I might have to bury a camel. 

Here Arabic uses present tense: 

min ?alv- mumkin Iwa I la Ibudd I ?an J?adfin| jamal - 
from the possiblejanu ) no Jescape I that J I buryl camel 

Arabic-speaking students of English have an extremely difficult 
time discerning when to use past and when to use non-past forms 
for these modals. 
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- 4.19. Learning to handle hypothetical situations -in a new 

language is always difficult. This rule holds true for Arabic 
speakers learning English, because grammatical devices in the 
two’ languages differ for almost all equivalent situations: 

English uses if with present tense or future modal plus pre 
sent tens'e to indicate possible, conditions which are likely to 
occur : 

If you go, I'll go. 

If he goes, we all,, go. ... 

If the verb is iVthe^f>resent tense 


Arabic has three words meaning i_f , all of which require that the 
verb be in the past tense. 

1) /?in/ i_f ha^ a predictive meaning, roughly equivalent 

to the first two examples above. Thus: 

?^i|3ahab • 
ir '|he went 


can be rendered in English as: 

...if he is going to go... 
... .if he will go. . . 

. . .if he goes. . . 



2) /?i3a/ i£ refers to situations which do occur, as in 
the last example above. Thus: 

?i5a| 5ahab 
if I he went 

V 

can be" 'rendered in English as : 1 , 

~ 4 * ' ” •' 7 ~ 

...if he goes... ’ , 

...if he should (or will) go... \ 1 ~~ 

...when he goes... 

3) /law/ if refers to contrary- to -fact or purely hypothet- 
■■ ical situations. Thus: 


lawl Sahab > 

if 1 he went 

-v, 

is rendered into English as: * 

...if he were to go... 

...if he had gone (in a past time context)... fi 

- i. 

English uses past tense only to indicate strictly hypothetical 
situations. Arabic speakers learning English often overuse past 
tense with if^, indicating a hypothetical situation when such is 
not intended. Compare: 
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If I sell my horse before the end of the year, 
gl ve -^yon^omerTno ney t 


If I sold my horse before the end of the year, 

I would give you soifce money* 

These both have the same, translation in Arabic, except that 
/?i5a/ if is used in the first example, while /law/ conditional 
if is used for the second. Since past tense is used in boirh 
cases, the Arabic speaker is likely to use past tense in both f 

cases in English also: * ; ' 

If I sold my horse before the end of the year, 

I would give you some money. (with future meaning) 

4.20. English past -time hypothetical situations require an 
additional past morpheme. The accompanying modal (will) also 
adds a past morpheme : 

If I had sold my horse before the end of the year, 

I would have given you some money . 

o # ' 

As explained above, Arabic in all hypothetical situations uses 
/law/ conditional If: plus past tense. If the situation is in 
past time, this is indicated by the context. The problem, then, 
for the Arabic speaker, is in learning to use the additional past 
tense ^morphemes of English. He will normally simply forget to. 
insert them: 

*If I sold my horse before the end of the year, 

I will give you some money. 

4.21. The past tense modal would is used in the result clause 
of hypothetical situations : 


If I sold my horse, I would give you some money. k 

Arabic has no equivalent for would. Hypothetical situations are 
signaled by the use of /law/ if . The Arabic speaker will look to 
the English equivalent if and simply forget about using would.. 
Thus, a common type of error is: “ 

* , ' 

*If I got some money I give it to you. 

4*22 Wish is used in both languages to indicate hypothetical 

situations. Wish in English takes a mandatory past tense mor- 
pheme in the verb of the complementary clause. Thus: 

wish .+ past tense .= present condition, incomplete action: 

I wish I knew your name. 

. * 

wish + past perfect = completed event. 

I wish I had brought it with me. 
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wish + would = future - 

I wish you would interrupt me if I speak too long. 




-The- -first construction of the preceding exampieF~can be used only 

with verbs whose action occurs over a period of time: like , love , 
know, want, understand, etc.. 

Past tense is not required in Arabic for /layta/ would that . 
Thus : .... 

1) /layta/ + pronoun suffix + present indicative = 

a) present or future time ' 

or bl incomplete action 

I wish he loved me (as I do him) . 
or I wish he would love me. 
laytahul yuhibbuni 
r'.wish I he (will) love me- 

f * 

This construction is, depending on the context, equivalent to 
English, examples as in the first two wish sentences above. 

2) /layta/ + pronoun suffix + past or past perfect = 
completed action 

I wish he had said so. 
laytahul qad I qal 8alik 

I-wish I past- he said so 
perfect 1 
particle 

This construction is equivalent to the second English wish sen- 
tence above. ' - 

There are several possible errors for the Arabic speaker 
'learning English: 

1) The use of wish + past tense, indicating present condi- 
tion, with v.erbs for which this is not possible: 




^ I wish he ate. 
f ' *i wish he came. ” "" 

2) , Proper use of would . Arabic speakers have difficulty 
with would in all of its occurrences. They are likely to use 
will ’ instead: 

*1 wish he will go; , 

*1 wish he will eat. 

4.23. ‘ -The past modals / could, should , and would can refer to 

future time: • 

I could be talking about Caesar tomorrow, if . v 
i should be talking about Caesar tomorrow, 'T£T?V 
I would be talking about Caesar tomorrow, if... .. 

Compare with the future modals : 
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I can be talking about Caesar tomorrow , ifT. . ~ 

I shall be talking about Caesar tomorrow, if... 

•I will be talking aboAt Caesar tomorrow, if... 

\ . 

Because these are conditional sentences, Arabic requires past or 
past perfect tense in all cAses: 


i Bali 


I can (or jz6uldh be talking about Caesar tomorrow, if...! 
mumkin /an j ?ak'gn, i |qad|bada?t J^al- hadi9 | Tan 


. .. — J^al- hadi9 , 

possible that j 1 W1 ii ° e Jl |i started! the to talk| about' 


qaysarl xj.dan 
Caesar| tomorrow 


The Arabic sneaker is likely to\use could in all cases when 
learning EngMsh. 


4; 24. ‘ English has no required order for if. . .would clauses; 
If we had left earlier, we would be there by n6w. I 

| We would/ be there by now if We had left earlier. i 


Arabic typically puts the i£ clause first and the result clause 
second. In cases where the result, clause comes first, the ordin- 
ary rules of verb tense apply, rather than the rules that are I 
peculiar to conditional sentences. \ Arabic speakers will have 


difficulty understanding sentences starting with would clauses w 


.-4... 25. 


continuous action: 


_Th_e_ English progressive formation BE + ing expresses 


/_ 
/ . 


He is studying. 
I was walking. 


Verbs which refer to states of mind usually refer to general 
time, or to a timeless situation. Such verbs include need , re- 
member, desire, know, like , hate , prefer, mean, etc. These 


verbs, because of their meaning, arej never used in the progres- 
sive. 


\ 


The most common use of the progressive is to signal the dif- \ 
ference between continuous and specific time: . - \ 


I was talking about Caesar when you interrupted me. 
I was talking : a progressive, longer period 
you interrupted me: a specific happening 


The progressive constitutes one of the most difficult as- 
pects of English grammar for the Arabic speaker to master. There 
are no special forms to indicate continuous action in Arabic. 
Consequently, there are no forms which the student can correlate 
with the English he is learning. For all verbs, except those of 
motion and of remaining, continuous action is expressed with the 
simple indicative form: 


10 o 
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study it. 


}or verbs of motion and remaining, continuous action is expressed 
by the activ^ participles 


He is leaving. | 
huwalSahib I 
he I leaving \ 


) 


The Arabic speaker carries over his semantic <j2Lassif ication 
into English. Thus) with any verb’ other than, one of motion or 
remaining, the student is likely to use the simple indicative when 
the progressive is- Appropriate: 

He studied. 

He studies. 

rather then: 


He was- studying 
He is studying. I 

t 4.26. The modal progressive will cause problems for the stu- 

dent, since Arabic uses the simple future to express continuous 
action in the future.) Thus: 


He will .study, 
will be used when the 
. He will be studying 
isintended. . 


progressive. 


4.27. Continuous activity from a time in the past up to the 

■moment of speaking is. expressed in English by the present perfect 
progressive: | 

I have been studying English for a. long time. 

Here Arabic uses the simple present: 


I ?al- 

?j.ngliziyyi| 

min 1 

| muddal 

tawiTa 

* 

J the 

English | 

from] 

time. | 

iong 



Consequently the stud 
*1 study English 


O 

=ERIC 


ent may use simple present in English: 
for a long time. 


4.28. Past 'perf feet progressive in English emphasizes the con- 

tinuation of a ipast Action that occurred immediately before an- 
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other action in the past: 


The y~ had been playing tennis for only a few~ minutes 
when they lost the ball. 

Arabic uses the simple past in this situation: 

0 I had been studying English a short time. before I was sent 
to the United States. 

gad Ikuntul ?adrtis I ?al-' ?ingllziyya llimudda |qa§Tra 
. 1 1 was. J I study | the English |for time | short 


|bu?i0t I 

?ila| 

?al- 

wilayat 

|?al- 

muttahida j 

nj'l was sent) 

to j 

the 

states 

|the 

united . ' 


Consequently, the Arabic speaker may often use the simple past 
for this situation in English: • , 

I" studied English a short time before I was sent 
to the United States. (meaning had studied ) 

4.29. The non-perfect and perfect aspect of the verb phrase 
contrast in English: , 

He eats apples. — He has eaten apples. 

He will eat apples. — He will have eaten apples. 

He .ate apples. — He ha£ eaten apples. 

£ * v 

Tense is defined as a morphological term: a paradigmatic set 
of verb forms without any necessary reference to meaning or func- 
tion. Tense excludes verb phrases such as present perfect has 
gone , modal will go etc.* Thus, English* has ttto tenses: present 
(eTg. go) and past (e.g. went). 

Tense carries no reference to chronological, real time in 
English. — Present tense refers to an event occurring at the— time — 
that the utterance is spoken: 

I see Rudolph. • 

Absolute or chronological ..time is expressed by adverbials: now, 
today , this century , just now , a few days ago . 

In English, the matter of chronological time is essential to 
the proper usage of the perfect verb phrase. 

a, Present perfect refers to an event which happened in' the 
past but which is relevant to what is happening now: 

Ci He has been here since 1950 (and is still here) . 

* I have been in New York only once (up to now) . 

He has just left (before now) . 

Past perfect refers to events which occurred before another event 
or situation which occurred in the past: 


m 


o 
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He had just left before you came, - 

-ffe1ia~<r already "heard" thg~~^TOTy~^ef OTe~ Tc r u ~t o ld - himj - 


The perfect formative- can be used in sentences which refer to 
future time. ’ .... 

She will have left by the time her parents arrive. 

» , « 

The perffect formative consists of: . 

present: have + -en - 

I have eaten. ■ r , 

past: o have + past + - en ( . 

I had eaten. 

future: - modal + have + -en • ' ' • 

I will haye eaten. 

The perfect in Arabic does not correlate with any English fopaa- 
tive. Whereas the English perfect is marked for 'time, that is, 
it describe? an pvent in time-relation to another ,. Arabic perfect- 
. describes simply a completed action or a series. of completed ac- 
tions. It operates in opposition to the imperfect aspect, which 
describes progressive, habitual, or stative situations. Both perfec* 
tive and imperfective aspects, like tense in”*English, make no 
reference to chronological time. In this respect, Arabic perfective 
aspect differs radically from English. Tne following tables 
illustrate the differences between perfective and imperfective in 
Arabic. ‘ . ' 


"Arabic 


Imperfective Aspect” 
"En'g r l"ishr _ TransTation — 


-descr-iption- 


(present) 

* 

yhdrus 

1 . 

he studies 

2. 


3. 

(future) 


(sa) I yadrus 

, 4. 


(past) . 
kinlyadrus 
was I he studies 


he studies 


; 4. he will study 


1. he studied ■ 

2. he used to study 

3. he would study 

. 4. he was studying 
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progressive 
stative, i.e. he ‘ 
studies now 
habitual, i.e. he 
always studies , 

predictive,, i.e., 
we leave tomorrow 


e.g. he always 
studied ■ 
habitual 
habituhl 
progressive 


IOC, 


o 
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Wa s ( will) he studies 


Arabic 


r--g<^ing-fco -study — predictive^ 


Perfective Aspect 

English Translation 


(past) f 

daras 1. he studied £at 10:-00). 

he studied 2. he did study (for 5 hours and finished) 

Thic .form describes action completed beforfe the 
sentence is uttered. 


(past) > 

kanlqadl daras 1. he had studied (before some time in 

was) J he studied the past) 

.(future) 

yakunl qadl daras • ... 

will I I he studied 1. he will have studied (before some point 

in the future) - 

Past and' future perfect. are similar enough in the two Ian-- 
guages so that the Arabic-speaking student has relatively little 
trouble learning them in English. Present perfect constructions, 
however, are extremely difficult. The problem lies in the fact 
that English present perfect is. marked for present time, so that 
only, present" time adverbs may be used with it. The student will « 
consistently use past time adverbs with it, as, he can in Arabic: 

*1 have eaten it yesterday. • 1 


This remains a serious problem, even for advanced students of 

English- : 

* • , * 

4.30 English present perfect constructions ( also includ- •* 

ing verbs of motion or remaining) may also be expressed in Arabic 
using an active participle: 

He has studied. • ' , 

/■ huwal daris 

he j studying . * 

« . \ ' 

This active participle has a perfective meaning, describing 

a completed action in a time period up to, and including, thA 
present. ‘ 

The Arabic speaker will often attribute this meaning to the 
- ing form in English. Consequently, he may make such statements 
as:. - . * 

x. * 

Ahmad is drinking an ocean of beer. 

by which he means that Ahmad has already swallowed all of this 
beer and is now drunk. 
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4.31. • The - ing form 0 cannot be used in English with such verbs 

as like , hate , understand, want, know, when these verbs occur in 
present tense: ♦ 

*1 am. liking this girl, 

> « f V « . 

This is because these verbs, by definition, imply auction over a 
period, of time, and using theni in progressive constructions would 
, be redundant. 

The Arabic active participle can easily be used with these 
verbs^: ■ . . 

~ _ . ' _ * • 

?aha| habib I haSihil ?al- fatah 

I j liking! this j the girl 


This construction means I_ have liked this girl for a period 
of time up to and including now . • The student will carry this 
meaning into - English, prtiducing such sentences as: 

* 

*1 am not kpowing what to do. 

4.32. Passive constructions in English may cause difficulty 

for Arabic speakers : 


He ate. 

They were beating their wives. 
We built this building. 


He was eaten. 

They were being beaten. 
This building was built. 


In both languages, a- verb change is used when f orming’ pas- 
si ve^ constructions . English uses the - en form of the verb, eat- 
en , written; .whereas the Arabic verb undergoes a vowel change: 

_/2a kala/ he' ate_ _ be.c.oines. / ?ukiia/ he j was_ . eaten . Laarning_±o_make 

the' proper -en forms is not difficult for the student. However, 
learning their proper auxiliary constructions, especially those 
using being , is a major problem. 

Passive constructions do not have the same conventional 
usage in the two languages. Any situation which requires the 
specification of an agent must be. expressed with an active con- 
struction in Arabic. Hence, the sentence: * 

This building was* built yesterday. . 
has 'a passive equivalent in Arabic: 


buniya Jh3&a|?al- mabna f ?ams 

(was \ built) this | the building J, yesterday 

while the sentence:.-) 


This building was built by an amateur. 


has an active equivalehi: in Arabic; 
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ha5a| ?al- 

mabna | banah |muhandis 

1 sa*Tr 

>| 

' /» 

thisj the 

buildingj he builtj architect 

4 x. — 

I vounq 

. ... 


It ___ 

The b£ plus agent cqnstruction does not' occur in Arabic passive 
sentences; the agent must be the subject of an active verb. 

The Arabic passive is used when: . . 

1) The need to emphasize the object warrants it. 

2) , The agent is unknown, or is unimportant. 

In this respect, Arabic usage often does not correspohd to 
English. Consequently, the Arabic -speaking* student will fre- 
quently make such inappropriate statements as: 

* 11 i 

*Tea was drunk by me - at the party.' v. 

4.33. Three types of constructions are possible in English 

when an indirect object is used with the passive formative: 

He gave me a boojc. 

I was given a book. 

A book was given to me . * ' 

Analogous Arabic constructions are- essentially the same; the 
differences are of distribution. Most 'Arabic verbs require a 
construction like the lasit^sentence above: -- - >r 


A cake was baked - for me. 

kafkal xubizat 111' - - * 

cake I was baked | for me 

f y - * 

A few verbs, including the msqt co'mmon verb of giving, /?a?ta/ to 
give , are used exclusively with a construction like the second 
sentence above: 

I was given a book. - s 

- ?u?taytu jkitab “ 

I was given | book" 


The student will usually carry over this distinction into Eng- 
lish, using the construction like the last English sentence a- 
bove in most cases, and a construction like the second sentence 
for some, including those with give . 

4.34. Many English adverbs are formed from adjectives by the 

. * use of prefixes and suffixes: . 


1) suffix - ly 

2) prefix a- 

3) suffix - wise 

4) suffix -wards 


recently, quickly 
away, abroad, aloft 
like wise , length wise 
upwards, down wards 


(Variants without final £: back ward , for ward , may be either ad- - 
verbs or adjectives) 
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5) A few adverbs have the same form as their corresponding ad- 
jectives; hard , fast, late, early. 


Arabic 'has very few words ‘which are strictly adverbs ♦ They 

includes s , 

< 

/huna/ here " /?aydan/ also 

/hunak/ there /?amsi/ yesterday 


4.35. Other adverbial expressions are formed in the following 


ways: 

1) Nouns or adjectives in the accusative case: 
/masa?an/ in the evening , evenings 
/da?iman/ permanently , always 
/musrifan/ hastily , in haste 


2) Prepositional phrases: i 

/bi?in?ya/ with .care , carefully j ’ " — T 

3) The cognate accusative — this is the use of a .verbal noun dep- 
rived from a verb as the object of that verb, as in the English 

to dream' a dream . Thus: She really walloped him or She walloped 
a wallop is in Arabic: . * • 


She really 
darabathu 
she hit him 


hit him. 
darban 
a hitting 


She hit him hard, 
darabathu I darban Jadtdan 
she hit himja violent hitting 


Arabic uses a modified cognate accusative to express adverbials 
of manner. 


4.36. ; Adverbs and adverbial expressions in English normally 
occur in the following order: 

We drink coffee in the snack bar every morning at 9:20. 

S V O Place Freq.. Time 

I drive my car extra carefully when it*s raining . 

S V O M/M 7 Time 

He walks- to work all the time to save money 
S V Place Freq. R?R 

Sub. Verb Object Pxace Manner/Means Frequency Time Reason/Purpose 
• S V O . M/M Freq . R/P 

Arabic generally uses the same sequence', though adverbs of 
place may follow those of manner, frequency, or time: 

i see her at the symphony occasionally. __ 

?araha mitaran fi hafalat ?al- simfuniyya 

.1 see her occasionally in parties the symphony 
• S-.V Freq. Place 
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— Since many -variations f-rom the norm-are allowed in English-:*'— 

I— see-hex— occasionally— at— the 'symphony^ : 

; 1— occasionally— see— her at the-symphony^ 1 

Occasionally I see her at the symphony. 

. adverbial word order does not constitute a major problem for Ara- 
bic speakers . 

* 

. 4.37.« Adverbs of frequency or duration in English very often 
occur directly before main verbs or after auxiliaries: 

• I usually go to bed at 10:00. 

I have never met him. 

The frequency adverbs always ,• never , ever , seldom , rarely , ^nd 

still hardly— ever occur— in any other— position-.— 

Arabic adverbial formatives generally follow a sequence com- 
parable to that in English. ' However, many words which are trans- 
lation equivalents between English and Arabic are not necessarily 
grammatical equivalents. For instance, the English adverb never 
is translated as a noun /?abadan/ in Arabic. Arabic equivalents 
for the above adverbs may "be: 

1) Nouns : /?abadan/ never . This form requires a negative verb - 
and ntiist fall at the end of the sentence: 


I have .never met him. 
laml ?uqabilhu I ?abadan 
didn' t| i meet" higi| ever 

2) Adjectives: /da?iman/ always ,, /nadiran/ seldom . As in Eng- 
lish, Arabic adjectives have variable word order. They normally 
precede the verb, but may equally follow or come at the end of 
the sentence: 


/da?iman yalfab huna/ always he plays here 
/yalfab da?iman huna/ he plays always here 
/yalfab huna da?iman/ E¥ plays here always 

3 *) * Verbs: /qallama/ it is rare that , rarely , /m3zal/ h£ did not 
cease -, still . If the verb constitutes an invariable phrase: 
/qallama/ it is rare t hat , it must occur in sentence-initial po- 
sition: 


He rarely goes to the library. 

qallama I yaShab ila |?al- maktaba 

it is rare that! he ‘goes to the library 

1 \ 

If it is inflected: /.mazal/ he did not cease , the verb occurs in 
normal verb, position: 



ler. 

*yaf taqiduha 
he misses her 
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He still misses 
m5zal 

he did not cease 


^ . 






\ 


Arabic speakers do not have too much difficulty with word 
_order ^ Th e mam pro blem fbr"~€hem lies in ~tE e chbTce~~o f the ap^ - 
propriate word to suit the occasion. This is a vocabulary 
problem. 

4.38. Preverbs are those adverbs which occur after the first 

auxiliary verb: 

He has always finished his work. 

almost ' . * 

hardly 

rarely 

seldom 

never 


Arabic equivalents for English preverbs may occur in several po- 
sitions: & 

1) -Following the verb: j 

! v 

He has always finished his work, 
yanhi Ifamalah |da?iman \ 

he finishes Ihis work |always 

2) Sentence initially.: _ 


He has rarely finished his work, 
nadiranl ma lyanhi I famalah 

rarely jthat|he finishes! his work 

v 3) Sentence finally: 


.He has never finished his work. 

lam lyanhi I famalah Imutlaqan 

has-not|he finishes! his work | absolutely 


-The Arabic speaker will tend to view the . English verb as an 
inseparable unit. .He will put the adverb in any of the positions 
* which are normal in Arabic. He will not .separate the parts of 
the verb. Some \pmmon ‘types of mistakes are: 


*Rarely he has^£4-nished his work.. 
*He has finished his work always. 


4.39. In English, the comparative of adverbs enables us to.- 

compare verb phrases : 

I speak clearly. + You - speak clearly. =£ 

I speak more clearly than you do. 

The second verb phrase in such sentences can be omitted, as 
above, or used in its abbreviated form, with a simple auxiliary: 


I speak more clearly than you do . 
You can run faster than I can . 
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‘v / .The adverbial is made comparative in Arabic in the following 

-’•-wa ys-U-v - • ... . 

1) If the adverbial is an adjective the. comparative -form 
of that adjective is! used: 

, * 

/hasan/ well , as in I will do well . 
j /?ahsan/ better , as in 1^ will do better . 

/ If the adjective is an adjective of color, a derived participle 
/?ak9ar/ greater , plus a noun in the accusative case is used: 

He is paler than she. 
huwal ?ak9ar |?isfiraran I minha 

' • he J greater I (as to) yellowness! from her 

The Arabic speaker will often use the accusative in English ,also: 


■ He is paler than her. 


2) Other adverbials in Arabic are made qpmparative by. a 
following /?ak9ar/ more : 

•. ...more clearly... 
biwuduh I ?ak9ar 

with clarityj more 

I speak more clearly than you. 

?atakallam biwudulj I ?ak9arjmink 
I speak with'clarityj more 1 from you 


3) Since Arabic has no auxiliaries, the second verb phrase 
• cannot be reduced as it can in English. The full form of the 
verb is' repeated: > - ft 

** M 1 ' 

* » " * 

I studied more diligently than you did . 

darast Ibifiriaya I wa I wajuhdl ?ak9ar| minmal darast |?anta 
I studied! with carej and| effort! more | than Jyou studied|you 

The Arabic speaker is likely to use either the fully deleted 
form, as in 2) above, or the £,ull form of the verb. He will not 
often reduce the’verb phrase to a simple auxiliary form. 

4.40. ' Noun and verb phrases can be directly compared with 

adjective and adverbs in English. Thus we can compare one thing 
with another: 

# 

A1 is old* + Mary is old. 

A1 is as old as Mary. 

Arabic uses essentiallly th^ same construction as English for 
this: 


i 
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* * 


Al is as oltrss Mary, 
all kablrl mieil maryanv 
All old | like| Mary 



The English construction uses as as^ while Arabic uses /mi01/ 

like. Arabic speakers may often forget the first as in the Eng- 
lish construction: 

' *A1 is old as Mary, or *A1 is old like Mary. 

V 

4.41. Adverbials of degree modify adverbs and adjectives: 


.* George is very tall. 

George drives quite fast. . 

Arabic has an equivalent construction, in which adverbials modify 
- .adverbs and adjectives. However, word order is different, which, 
causes problems : 

George is very tall. 

georgel tawlll jiddah . i c 

George|tall I very \ ' * 

Arabic speakers are likely to use this order in English: 


* *George is tall extremely. 

4.42. Adverbs of location in English i^iay be attributive: 

- He lives on the hill. 

The house on the hill is old. (which is on the hill) 

Arabic adverbials of location are seldom .attributive. A relative 
clause i.s used to express attribution after a definite noun: 


?al- 

manzil 

I?alla5i| 

Talal ?al- 

tall 

qadim 

the 

house 

| which 1 

on | the 

hill 

old 


The Arabic speaker has no difficulty using the attributive con- 
struction in English. * ' 

4.43.' Derived Verb Forms 

A characteristic feature of Arabic verbs is the derived verb 
system. In addition to the basic verb type consisting o£ three 
consonants and a vowel pattern (called Form I verbs), e.g. 
/daras-/ studied, /-drus-/ study , there are nine othersets. of 
perfect-imperfect stems that can be derived from Form I verbs 
(or other derived verbs, or from nouns) by regular rules, and 
with fairly consistent -ranges of meaning. For example, from 
/daras/ studied (Form I) is derived a Form II causative verb 
/darras/ to cause someone to s tudy , but there are also many with 
intensive meaning, e.g. /kasara/ (Form I) meaning to break but 
/kassara/ (Form II) meaning to break to pieces, to smash. A few 
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Form II verbs are estimative, e.g. /sadaqa/ (I) to “tell the~’truth 
but /saddaqa/ (II) to believe that someo ne is telling the truth, 
to believe someone , and some are derived from nouns, e.g., 
7xayyama/ to"~pitch camp from /xayma/ tent . All Form II verbs are 
of the pattern CaCCaC (C- = any consonant, CC = identical pair) 
for the perfect tense and CaCCiC for the imperfect tense. To sum 
up Form II verbs, these” verbs are of the pattern CaCC^Cv have 
the meanings a) causative, b) 'intensive or cj estimative if 
derived from verbs, -or d) applicative if derived from noun£v On 
pages 107-108 is a chart of Derived Forms, summarizing their 
forms and the main semantic features. 

While it is impossible always to predict the meaning a given 
verb will have in a given derived verb Form, most verbs do fit 
into the scheme given in the chart. Recurring themes throughout 
the forms are: reflexive-passive , identified with /-t-/ (Forms V, 
VI, VIII, and X) ; passive , identified with /-n/ (Form VII) ^ caus- 
ative, identified with doubling of radical (Form II) , /?a-/ 

(Form IV) , or /-s/ (Form X) ; and associative , identified with 
vowel length (Form III) . 


The word patterns 

of the derived 

verbs are summarized below: , 


Active 

Passive 

Verbal 

Form Perfect Tense 

Participle 

Participle 

Noun 

, II CaCCaC 

muCaCCiC 

mucaCCaC 

taCCiC 

III CaCaC 

muCaCTc 

muCaCaC . 

muCaCaCa/CiCaC 

IV ?aCCaC . 

muCCiC 

muCCaC 

?iCCaC 

V taCaCCaC 

mutaCaCCiC 

mutacaCCaC 

taCaCCuC 

"VI ~ taCaCaC . 

mutaCaCiC 

mutaC^CaC 

taCaCuC 

VII ?inCaCaC 

munCaCiC 


?inCiCaC 

VIII ?iCtaCaC 

muCtaCiC 

muCtaCaC 

?iCtiCaC 

■ IX ?iCCaCC 

muCCaCC 


?iccicac 

X ?istaCCaC 

mustaCCiC 

mustaCCaC 

?istiCCaC 

4.44, English uses 

a number of particles and prepositions to 

form two-word verbs: 


* 


away - boil away 

over 

- fall over 


back - grow back 

through 

- fall through 

by - pass by 

up 

- back up 


down - break down 

about 

- bring about 

in - pitch in 

across 

- put across 


off - cool off 

aside 

- lay aside 


" on - catch on 

forth . 

- put forth 


■ - out - blow out 

at 

- yell at; 



Arabic also uses two word verbs. However, there are several 
major differences. English uses particles with intransitive 
verbs: 


come over 
start out 
send away 
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Arabic has no two-word intransitive verbs. Thus: 


-C ome on ov er , _ 1 , 1_ 

ta?ala| huna or ta?aia| liziyaratina 

- come , I here ' " come j for to visit us 

- ' 

Arabic ^students have difficulty learning to use these parti- 
cles, which they interpret as prepositions without objects. 

4.45. Particles a*re not used with transitive verbs in Arabic. 

Thus, such verbs as put away , write down , bring out , cross off , 
do not have two word translation equivalents in Arabic. Thus: 

I'm putting away the dishes. 

becomes in Arabic either: ' 


?uzxl ?al- ?atbaq • 
I remove the .dishes 


or : 


?ada?|?al- ?atbaq fijmahalliha 
i put 1 , the , , .dishesl.in.j hex,place_ 


In the latter example, Arabic uses a preposition /fi/ in. How- 
ever, this remains a part of the prepositional phra3e, and is not 
considered, an' adverb. 

With transitive verbs, as, with intransitive verbs, Arabic 
speakers have difficulty with proper use of the particle*, .They 
interpret, the particle as a preposition, which in Arabic requires 
its own object, and they have difficulty in thinking of it as a 
part of the verb. The Arabic speaker will tend to omit particles 
with, transitive verbs, e.g., * Put your blue sui t rather than Put 
your blue suit on. 

* Particles can be separated from the verb in. English: 

I'm putting away the dishes. . * > 

I'm putting the dishes away . 

I'm putting them away . r * 

■’ r~ . 

If a pronoun is used, as in the third example, the particle 
must be separated. This causes no problem for the Arabic speaker,; 
since object pronouns are always suffixed to the verb. Word or- 
der with a noun object is optional and causes no problems. Two- 
word verbs in Arabic consist solely of verb plus preposition. 
These prepositions are syntactically prepositions, not adverbs, 
and are part of the norpal prepositional phrase. Often English 
verbs requiring prepositions do not correspond to these in Ara- 
bic. In such cases the Arab may have difficulty using^thje proper 
English form. 


4.46. . "Many adverbials in English describe the way in which an 
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action is -performed. These are called manner adverbials : 

They drive slowly. v 

They go b£ bus . ' 

He answered with a smile . 

There are no manner adverbs, such as slowly , in Arabic; Man- 
ner adverbials include prepositional phrases and participles: 

They drive slowly. 


the English 


yasuqun I bibut? 
they drivej with ’slowness 

Where Arabic uses a participle as an adverbial, 
equivalent is a verb ito progressive form: 

He is hurrying. 
huWajmusri? -s, 

he | hurrying 

The Arabic constructions do not cause much interference for the , 
student learning English. The major problem lies in the proper 
use of the — ly suffix. A likely mistake is: 


*He drives cautious 

4.47 Infinitives are used as complements of included sen- 

tences in English when the speaker is influencing or causing an- 
other to act: 

He told me to 2 ° to schools - 

advised 

warned 

urged, etc. , ’ 

4 

Infinitives are not used in this manner in Arabic. The Arabic 
equivalent is verb plus direct object plus subjunctive verb 
clause (as in the first sentence below) or verb plus preposition 
plus verbal noun (as in the second sentence below) : 

4 

I advised him- to, go., 
nasahtahu I ?an I yaShab 
I advised him| that! he go 

or nasahtahu I bi I ?al- Sahab • 

I advised him| with! the going ■ . 

# 

Arabic speakers do not have much difficulty learning to use 
the English infinitive in this construction. 
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1 . PART 5: SYNTAX: NOUN' PHRASE 

In t r oduu tio n i:o Noun Phrases . 

'Noiirnph r as e s "are carets , or constructions made of words~func- 
tioning like a single word, which perform, the following clause 
functions in Arabic; ' * 

' F' 

a) .Subject 

b) ' Object of verb or preposition 

c) Modifiers 

4 * 

A noun phrase may- consist of : 


a) Nouns: • - . 

‘ ■* 1 

the school * e 

?al- madras a 

. the school v 

b) Demonstrative plus defined noun: 

- r this school . . 

n ‘h55ihil ?al- madrasa • 

this I the school 


c) Noun plus attributive adjective: 

a secondary school the new officer 


madrasa 

|9anawiyya 

?al- 

dabit 1 

• • I 

?al- 

jadid 

school 

(secondary 

the 

officer! 

the 

new 


d) Two nouns: the second in genitive case may modify the first 
noun in any of the following ways: 

1) Possession: 


the officer's wife the dog's tongue 


?imra?atu| 

l?al- 

dabit 

lisan 

j?al- 

kalb 


woman 1 

|the 

officer 

tongue 

|the 

dog 



2) Limitation: 


. doctor 



pediatrician 
tabib |?atfal 
doctor I chi ldren 


a coffee cup (not a tea cup). 

finjanlqahwa 

cup I coffee 

r 

3) Whole and its part: - 

one of the boys 
?ahad|?al- ?awlad 
one I the 'boys 


O 

ERLC 



in 


; • 

Container - Contents: 


4) 

a .cup of cof fee 
-finjanlqahwa 


: .7 


i 



, cup (coffee 

. * * , * , 

5) Naming: • • 

• . » « 
the city of Baghdad • # • 

madlnatj ba» dad '* * , * 

■' city- ' | Baghdad ’ 

Note, that in this construct, the first nquri. never takes the defi 
nite article, while the second one ipay or may not: 

Adjective, usually definite: * - 

Did the other one come too? . * 

hal l ia? • |?al- ?5xarf?aydan 


otherl.also 


question' p^rticle|he cartel the 

{ * 

f) ■ Adjective plus noun wherein the definite, nouri 'delimits the 
•applicability of the adjective: -- » 

• _ the officer handsome of face *■ ^ 

*?al- dabit l?al- hasan j ?al— wajh * , • ‘ , 

.the officer Ithe handsome I the .face *- (• 

* Compare the English fleet of foot,- hard of hearing, etc. 


g) 


h) 


i) 


Pronouns : 

It .is not he . 
lays a I huwa 

it is notl he 

Demonstratives : 

That will be fine, 
sayakun ! Saliklhasan 
he will be | that I good 




Nominalized clauses: clauses may be nominalized by: 

/?an/ that : 

It is necessary that he go. . ■ 

yajib- I? an j yaShab 

it is necessary j that] he go 

Here /?an ya6hab/ is subject of the verb /yajib/. 

/?anna/ that : 

I know thaif^he swill 1 <go. 

?a?rif j?anpahu jsaya^hab 
I know |that ; he | he will - '" go . * 

Here /?annahu saya&hab/ is the object of the verb /?a?rif/. 

/?an/ is followed by a verb in the subjunctive and denotes 
an action in the abstract (the idea of his going) , while /?anna/ 
is followed by a statement of fact (he has gone , he wilL go ) . ; 
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5.1. Number Classes of Nouns 

1) English has several number .classes. Certain nouns are 
inmar ked - f ox- numb en : r - ; — 


Chinese, species, Serie's, salmon 

Others : are -always singular: J . 

advice, assistance, billiards. 

Some are always plural: '• 1 

$ 

cattle, clergy, police, riches, shears, vermin 

' # i « , 

Most nouns have both singular and plural forms. Some have irreg- 
ular plurals: - 


ox - oxen 
man - men 
foot - feet 


tooth - teeth 
louse - lice 
die - dice 

V ■ 


Certain. nouns with a final voiceless labio-dental fricative be- 
come ^oiced in the plural., /-z/ is suffixed: 

calf - calves 
elf r elves 
leaf - leaves 

/-Iz/ is added after all sibilants in forming plurals: 

9 « « # 4 


glass - glasses 
phas e - phases 
garage - garages 


sash - sashes 
match - matches 
badge - badges 




/— z/ is added after voiced non— sibilants : 

■» 

boy - boys 

bed - beds 

mug - mugs . 

* j 

/-s/ is added after voiceless non-sibilants 1 : 

. • 

cup - cups ■ r '* ■ 

pit - pits 

However, a few nouns- are semantically plural but grammatically 
singular ,. e.g. these collective nouns: 

* 1 K * 

class, crew, family, committee, government 

\ V 

2) Arabic has two general types of number class: 

Sou.pd Plurals. These are formed by the addition of suf- 
fixes'! ^iounS and adjectives which can form sound plurals show 
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distinctions for gender and case in both singular 'and plural : 


0 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

mudarris 

(teacher) 

mudarrisa 

(teacher) 

Plural 

Nominative 

mudarrisun 

c — ■ .. 

mudarriscCt 

Genitive 

mudarrisfn 

mudarrisat~ 

Accusative 

mudarristn 

mudarrisfft / 

7 


Masculine sound plurals can refer only to individual human males , 
Feminine sound plurals also can refer only to human females , while 
all non-human animates as well as all inanimates normally take 
feminine singular agreement. 

- Broken Plurals . These are formed by meafis of a vowel change 
or a combination of vowel change plus suffix. They fall into a l 
number of patterns, often predictably derived from singular nouns 
and adjectives according to form and meaning. There are many 
-broken plural patterns; none of them fully predictable.. Examples 
are kitab r kutub book (s ) ; faris - fursan horseman- horsemen. 
English examples which follow this type of rule ares 

foot - feet child - children 

Collective nouns in Arabic are made singular by suffixing 
the singular feminine suffix /a/; These singular nouns, can then 
be made plural by the feminine sound suffix: 

,* rock /saxr/ a rock /saxra/ rocks /saxr^t/ 

Some collective nouns have a combination sound-broken plural. 
Others have no singular. 

Arabic speakers have a numher of problems in learning English 
plurals. 2 

^Arabic has. no words which are unmarked for number. Arabic 
speakers will be confused by such words as gallows , series , deer , 
sheep , and theif proper -usage in ..singular and plgral . 

Certain English words are' always singular. Learning proper 
usage of these is .a-p'i'cblem, especially with such words as bil- 
liards , news , mumps , phonetics , etc., which have the plural suf- 
fix. Another difficulty lies in the Arabic speaker's tendency to 
make certain words. plural", such as information ( informations ) . 

Certain English words are always plural: cattle , clergy , 
poultry , vermin , auspices , clothes . Arabic speakers .have_diffi- 
culty with those which do not have the plural suffix, like cattle . 

Arabs will have difficulty with those words which have irregu 
lural formation : 


12 ?. 


'.it 


ox - oxen 


man - men 


foot -* feet' etc. 


Each of these must be learned separately. 

The voiceless fricatives which require voicing in the plural 

are a problem for- Arabic speakers: 


calf - calves 


wife - wives 


etc. 


Those nouns of Latin or Greek derivation: stimulus , nebula , 
phenomenon , etc., have plurals which must be learned separately; 

The vast majority ofl English plurals are formed by the suf- 
fix -s . The major, problem for Arabic speakers is learning when 
this sound is voiced or voiceless, or /-Iz/. ' * 

5.2. Compound Nouns 

Compound nouns do not exist in&rabic. Consequently,, there 
are several problems ■ invol\fcd for/£he student. 

1) Some compounds are written as separate words, others as 
a single unit: 


milk bottle 
cherry pie 


beekeeper 

summertime 


The Arabic speaker tends to write all compounds as separate words. 

2) Compounds have variable stress patterns. Some have 
heavier stress on the first part: 

frtiit juice 

clipboard , 

Others have stress on both elements: 

b4ef st4w • 

kid gldves , 

Arabic speakers will generally {stress both elements of a compound: 

milk b6ttle 

% 

Learning proper 'stress is extremely difficult. 

3) While Arabic does not have compound nouns like ( those in 
English, it does use noun constructs where two nouns can occur 
next to each other. These are roughly equivalent to English com- 
pounds which are derived from joining transformations: 

They are students. ' * 

plus: . They study engineering. ' • 

becomes : _ They are engineerin g students . 

In English compounds-, as in this example, the first word modifies 
the’ second. Arabic uses the reverse word order, and the second 
_word_mo!di fie s the firs t: : ; * 
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They are engineering students, 
hum tullab handasa ' 
they students engineering 

Consequently, Arabic speakers will misinterpret many English .com- 
pounds-. — Er-ui-t- jArrce^ -- for i n s-tanca ,-Jwill ha miscongiimed as a 

fruit for juice, a doorknob as a kind of door, etc. 

5.3. Adjectives as^ Noun Phrase 

Whenever the npun of a noun phrase is people , and the noun 
phrase has the form the plus adjective plus noun , the noun people 
may be deleted: 

the poor people — > the poor 

the interested people — > the interested 

Arabic -has a similar construction in which the noun can be de- 
leted after an adjective. However, in the Arabic construction, 
number is always specified: 

■ ?al- muhtamm ?al- muhtammun 

the interested (one) the * interested (they) 

Consequently, Arabic speakers will interpret such English phrases 
as the poor , and the outstanding as referring to a single individ- 
ual: * 

• the poor one 1 


instead of a general class of people. 

5.4. Noun-Forming Derivational Morphemes: 

A number of morphemes in English may be suffixed to nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives to form new nouns: 

educate - educator* educat ion 

work - worker 

lazy - lazi ness 

cup - cup ful 

fire - fire man • 

advance - advance ment 

solid' - solid ity • - 

' divorce - divorcee 

f.ather - father hood 
marksman - marksman ship 
.king ‘ - king dom 

In some cases there are vowel shifts: 

• serene - serenity /i - 1/ 
profane - profanity /e - a/ 

English derivation is primarily suf fixation, yhich operates 
on all four word-classes. Arabic derivation occurs rarely 


through su f fi x ati o n; — Normally -a— vewe-1- - ehan - ge , or a -- v o w e l chan ge- 
plus affixes, is used. 

1) Nouns derived from verbs use vowel change plus affixes: 

haddar . tatydlr . 

to prepare ' preparation 


2) . Nouns derived from adjectives use a vowel change: 

j ami 1 v jamal 

pretty ' beauty 

3) There are only two nominalizirig suffixes in Arabic: 

-iyy : nationality (gentilic) 

-jiyy: owner (professional activity) 

These are applied to nouns : 

masr . masriyy qahwa ^ qahwajiyy 

Egypt' ' Egyptian coffeehouse ' coffeehouse owner 

The major problem Arabic speakers have in learning English 
derived nouns is learning which suffixes can be used with each 
word. Essentially, each noun must be learned as a separate item. 
In cases where a vowel shift occurs: 


serene - serenity -/i |- 1/ 

, i r 

Arabic: speakers wil l o ften keep the unshifted form: 

serene - serenity /i - i/, */sarinati/ 

5.5. The - ate Suffix 

• The suffix - ate comes from Latin, and is used to form nouns, 
verbs , and adjectives : 

noun: * He's a degenerate. /dad^narat/ 

verb; He degenerated. /dld^naretld/ 

adjective: He's very degenerate, /dad^narat/ 

& • 
Note that the suffix vowel length depends on the part of speech. 
Arabic speakers will normally give all ‘forms the same pronuncia- 
tion: " 

degenerate /ded^enar4t/ 


5.6. Variations in Derivational Morphemes 

Certain derivation morphemes have different forms: 


able - ible 
ent - ant 
ence - ance 
ency - ancy 


drinkable - divisible 
emergent - claimant 
reverence - reluctance 
ef f iciency -^buqyancy 
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These constitute spelling problems for Arabic speakers. 

5 . T. The Feminine Morphemes . 

Arabic words obligatorily indicate gender (verbs as well as 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns). English is inconsistent and 
irregular in expressing this feature, and the Arabic speaker will 
be confused by the arbitrariness of English feminine morphemes: 

* t 

actor , - actr ess \ 

suffragist - suffrag ette 

comedian - commedi enne 

executor - executrix 

'buck - doe 

5.8. ‘ Noun-Forming -Morphemes From Verbs 

Some verbs are made nouns by the agent suffix /er/: 

cut - cutter-- 
work - worker 

fight - fighter ■ . 


A single analogous cpnstruction does not exist in Arabic. Sever- 
al alternatives are available: 

1 


1) 

It's a gras 

3s cuttei 


(lawn mower) 



?innaha 

1 makina 

11 

qat? 

?al- 

haja?i J 


indeed she! 

l machine 

|for 

Icutting 

Ithe 

grass 


Here a verbal noun for-the-cutting-of paraphrases the English-. 


2) He's a soccer player. 

huwa I la ?ib I kurat Iqadam 
he [player I ball [foot 


Here an active participle (la?ib) is usfecL.9. igent noun. 



3) 

He's 

a^fire j 

Eiahter. 

f 



huwa 

rajul f 

J lyukafih 

?al- 

alniran 


he 

|man 1 wt 

io 1 fights * 

Ithe 

fires 


Here a present tense (habitual) verb is used to indicate action 
over- a period of time. 

Thojigh Arabic has no exact equivalent, /-er/ suf fixation is 
not difficult to learn, since it is quite regular. In common 
speech, however, Arabs are likely to use a translation from Ara- 
bic: 


> 


5.9. 


He's a player of soccer. 

Diminutives 

English forms diminutives in a number of ways: 


John - Johnny 
lamb - lambkin 
goose - gosling 
brook - brooklet 
* cigar - cigarette 


Arabic is quite regular in forming diminutives. The vowel of the 
first syllable of a word becomes /u/; that of the second syllable 
becomes the diphthong /ay/. , ' 


nahr - nuhayr 
river small river 


1 

in 4- V» 


walad - wulayd 
boy - little boy 


English is not regular in thi's respect, and Arabic speakers have 
trouble choosing proper diminutive suffixes. 

/ . 

5.10. Possessive Forms 

Possessive forms usually refer to animate beings: 


the girl's book 
a man's shirt 


Inanimate things usually follow of: 


the beginning of the week, 
the roof of the church 


Arabic use?' the same construction in both cases : 


the girl's book 
* kitab|?al- fatah 
book I the girl 


jthe roof of the church 
saqf |?al- kanxsa 
roof Ithe church 


. Consequently Arabic speakers have difficulty choosing the appro- 
priate form in English. 


_ p • r 

5.11. Determiners 

Determiners constitute an extremely complex problem .for stu 
dents of any language. They are difficult for Arabic speakers, 
since Arabic determiners are structured quite differently. 

Both English and Arabic have two sets of determiners, com- 
monly referred to as definite and indefinite ar.ticles. In some 
respects they are comparable, in others, they are different. 

5.11.1. Proper names in English are capitalized, since they 
are unique . Usually they have no determiners : 


Albert Schweizer 

Sunday 

Omaha. 


t • 


When a determiner occurs there is a historical or grammatical 
, reason for it. For instance, in the Azores , the helps specify 
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which islands. Similarly, in the Japanese , the word people has 
been deleted. , 

There are no capital letters in Arabic script. Names of 
unique ‘persons , places , or things follow the same rules for de- 
terminers .as all other nouns. Consequently Arabic speakers are 
-pron e to use . jd ftfcftrnri n prs inappropriately fh prnppr nnnnn i p 

English: " . 

I v 

the Christmas 
the Sunday 

5.11.2. Indefinite Determiners, 

English Arabic 

<"r . ■ . 

indefinite a, stressed some . 0 

nondefinite a,, 0, unstressed some |[, ?al 

The English indefinite article is used in indefinite refer- 
ences to an item or person not previously mentioned, and not 
unique ^Ln the context:—- 

. *7 * 

This is a book. 

. Some men just' never work hard. . 

Non-definite articles may be singular or plural. They refer to 
any non-unique item of a class: 

He is a philosopher. 

A stitch in time saves nine. . 

He has (0) books, (0) papers, and (0) pencils in his desk. 
Some boys were throwing (0) stones here yesterday. 

. In Arabic the indefinite article is 0: 

* J * O. 

This is a book. ^ 

haSai kitab -• 

this I book • 

The singular non-definite article is also 0: 

He is a philosopher, 
huwal faylasuf ° 

he I philosopher 

The plural non-definite article is /?al/: 

I like apples 

?uhibb'?al- tuffah, ,.l 

I iike jthe apples • ? ' ' 

♦ 

Arabic speakers have a numce* of problems, then, with a, 0, and 
some in English i •- 

* * 5 k 
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1) Learning to use a. Arabic speakers are generally 
likely to omit it: 

*He is teacher. 

Thp Arabic speaker must al so learn to use an before vowels: 

*a orange. ’ ■ f 

2) Learning to use 0 with non-definite plurals: 

. i • 

I like apples. ' j 

Here the Arabic-speaking student will usually insert the , which 
is often equivalent, to 'Arabic /?al/: 

*1 like the apples, (in general) 

■ 3) Arabic speakers will generally not distinguish between 
stressed and unstressed some , since Arabic puts stress on most 
sentence words. 

5.11.3. Anaphoric and Generic Articles 

.-.Anaphoric technically means referred back . Thus the term 
refers' to a relationship between someone or something already in 
the field of focus, and a grammatical word. This may be an item 
or person already mentioned or .an item unique in the culture . 

Thg , is the anaphoric article in English: 

/ . The horses are here* * * 

(Which horses have already been specified.) 

♦ • • . . 

Generic refers to class, group, or kind. The generic article in 
English is the : 

The horsg is a, useful animal. (most horses) 

Arabic uses the article /?al/ in both of the above situations, 
and the Arabic speaker will have little dif ficulty^with the Eng- 
lish article here. There are, however, several areas of con- 
flict: 

1), English does not use the with abstract nouns: 


Love is immortal. * 

or with plural generic nouns: 

DogS. are useful to man.' 

Arabic uses the article in both of these situations: 


J-ove is immortal. 
?al- hubb xalXd , 
the iove immortal 
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Dogs are useful to man. 

?al- kila£|mufida lli l?al- ?insan 
the dogs J are useful Lto Ithe man 


\ 


Arabic speakers, will generally<9Lnserfc the in these situations in 
English: 

*The love is immortal. ■ 

*The dogs are useful .to man. 

5.11.4. Compound Noun Phrase 

When two nouns are joined w:\th and , and are thought of as a 
unit, a single determiner is used in» English: 

Put the bread and butter on the table. 

The article is repeated in Arabic: * 


* 


The house and car , ' . . • " 4 ‘ 

?al- bayt Iwa- ?al-"sayyarat 

the hoiiseland the car 

» * » 

There are two sources of error for the Arabic student in .this 
situation: 

1) The student will normc " ly insert the article before the 
second noun: 

' *The house and the car ... 

2) The student will interpret the single determiner se- 
quence ( the father and mother ) as definite noun plus indefinite 
noun: 

*The father and a mother... v ■ 

3) In English, a prepositional phrase with an object of 
place -unique in the cultural context does not use the article: 


in town 
at home 
-to- heaven- 


in school 
at college 
from- work-- 


Arabic equivalents always use the article. Consequently, Arabic 
speakers will insert the article in English: 

*to the town * 

*at the home 

5.11.5. Mass Nouns ’ 

In-Ei>glish the article does not occur with mass nouns: 


water. 

.sand 

light 


— O - 
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anthropology 
love 
facism . 
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replacement persistence 

democracy hydration 


Abstract and_mass nouns normally take the article prefix in Ara- 
bic: - - 

~ ^ 

Milk is nutritious, 

?al- halibl mu*a55t 
the milk | nutritious 


An Arabic speaker will make such mistakes in^, English as: 


*1 heard a' good news. 

*He gave an information, 


Several words are classified as mass in. English and count in 
Arabic: 


.ish lar 


advice 

news 

information 


• \ ■ 


To make a noun singular in English it is necessary to use a, coun- 
ter, such as piece , bar, grain , bit , etcl In Arabic these are 
normally singular and can be. pluralizea^ 

— •%-»* 

a bit of advice bits of advice 

nasiha * nasa?ih 


An Arabic speaker will often pluralize these nouns in English: 

*The advices he gave were helpful. 

*These news are good. 


A number of nouns in English can be count or mass, depending 
on the context:— 


Mother buttered the toast. (mass) 

He made, a toast. (count) 

Give me sdme paper. (mass) 

■ He bought a^ (news) paper. (count) 

These words are extremely confusing to Arabic speaker?. 

5.11.6. Cardinals and Ordinals 

1) * Cardinal numbers are more complicated in Arabic than in 
English. In general, because of gender, case, and word order 
considerations , th ey are., more diff icult for -the English speaker 
learning Arabic than vice-versa^ However, there do remain, sev- 
eral problems. \ 

a) One and two always follow the noun in Arabic. 

This leads to such mistakes asV 
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*1 want book one. 

♦I want the book the one. 

The Arabic singular noun often includes the force of "one" , so that 
/kitab/ may' be translated as either a book or one book ; Arabs will . 
tend to confuse these two expressions in English. 

b) Definiteness is similar in both languages: 


I saw the five books which you bought. 
ra?ayt| ?al- xamsaj kutubl ?allatl| ?ijtaraytuh5 
I saw I the five I books' which I you bought it 

This causes no problems for the Arabic student. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the Arabic cardinal may follow the noun: 

’ *' i 

The five teachers were killed. 

?al- mudarrisUn 
the teachers 

The Arabic student will often use this order: 

. ♦The teachers five were killed. 

c) Numbers from three to ten in Arabic have plural' 
noun heads, as in English: 

five books . 
xamsatlkutub 

five Ibooks ^ 

Here Arabic speakers have no problems. However, numbers from 11 
up have singular noun heads in Arabic: 

one hundred books 
mi?at * Ikitab 

* one hundred! book * - 

Arabic speakers, then, will often use singular noun heads in 
English also: 

♦eleven book 
♦twenty book 
♦thousand bbok 


?al- xamsjqutila 
the five | were killed 


d) Whole cardinal numbers in Arabic: 40, 300, 800 > 
3,000, ‘4,000,000 are plural, with a singular noun head. This 
leads to > such mistakes in English as: 

• *five thousands book ■ v ~*' 

* *five millions dollar. . 

"2) Ordinals up to tenth may be preposed in Arabic: 

— the— first boy — 

?awwal|walad 
first | boy 
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When the ordinal precedes, the article is not used in Arabic, 
Consequently, the Arabic speaker may often forget it in English; 

*He was first person here. 

From eleventh upward the ordinal -must follow the noun in Arabic. 
In this construction the article is used with both noUh ahd nura- 
ber: 


the twelfth girl 

?al- bint ?al- -9aniya?a Jar 

the girl I the twelfth'' " 

The Arabic speaker will often transfer this to English: 

♦the, time the fifteenth 

5; 11. 7. Pre-articles 

Pre-articles in English are of five types: partitives , 
phatics, intensi f iers , limiters ,, and fractions . 

' TT Emphatics, intensif iers , and limiters : 1 


em- 


V 

pre-article 

emphatics 



intensifiers 


limiters. 


eh tire 
both 

merely 


each 

every 


same 


jjust 
(quite 

post-article ( mere 
emphatics ^sheer 

(all 
iwhole 

( even 
only 

•* * 1 — „ — ► — — ' ■<* 

a) These pre-articles are in general similarly de- 
fined in both languages. The problems are mainly lexical: in . 
some cases Arabic meanings do not correspond to English. Foi> ex- 
ample, the Arabic /kull/ has the meanings all , whole , every , each 
depending on the number and definiteness of the following noun. 

In English, whole must follow the definite article: 

the whole day . 1 • 

• • • , - ■! 

while in A rabic J -t is a pre-article: * 

kuH.. 4 ?al- yawm * - . . 

whole I the day ■' 

'The -Arabic speaker may transfer- this to English: 

* . . * * * , 

♦whole the day , ■ 

- *whole the days 

~~"‘ *whole the three days v. ' . 
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b) /kil5/ both in Arabic can > occur only with dual 
nouns or pronouns: 



both, men 

Tcila ? a 1-r a 3 uTay rf 


both of- us 
kilana 


both the men 


both us 


lus noun: both men , which has an exact Arabic equivalent; 


pl us not 

will n&t ^ be >a problem for Arabic speakers. Both plus pronoun re- 


quires the insertion of of:. both of us ♦ This is a problem for ' 
Arabic speakers, who wilI7"tend to forget the inserted of.: 


*both us 


Arabic has no equivalent for noun plus noun. Consequently, 
such constructions as : 


both John and Peter 
both him and me 


constitute a problem for Arabi.c speakers. 

2) Fractions ' ' • . t 

Fractions in both, languages make reference to a definite ’ * 
qpaAtity or number. They can precede either a plural count or 
massYnoun: 


haTf-'bhe books 
nisf l?al- kutub 
haif I the books 


half the coffee 
nisf|?al* qahwa 
haif I the coffee 


In English all fractions except 1/2 require either the indefi- 
nite article a or a cardinal number before the fraction, and an 
inserted of following : 


a fifth of the books 
one. fifth «of the books 


If the cardinal number is more than one , the fraction is plural: 
four fifths of the books v 


In Arabic, however, all fractions share the distributional fea- 
tures of 1/2: ■ 


/nisf ?al- kutub/ 


means 


®/rub? ?al- kutub/ 
means 


half the books . . 

and half of the books 
and a half of. the books 
and — -one half of the books 


and 

and 

and 


fourth the books . 
fourth of the books 
•a fourth of the books 
one-fourth- of the books 


Arabic speakers will tend to follow Arabic rules for fractions, 
producing such ‘mistakes as : __ 
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♦third the boys 




When the cardinal preceding the fraction is two# Arabic uses^ the 
“dual formf 

two thirds of h cup 
OulQayn . |?al-j finjan 
two third | the c,up 

Consequently, an Arabic speaket will use singular in English ip 
this situation: ' — ' * 

♦two third of a cup 


3) Partitives 

Partitives designate indefinite amounts and quantitites 
both langqages .they precede the noun head. 

English has a number of doublets: 


in 


some 
much 
many 
a few 
all 

several 


some of 
much of 
many of 
a few of 
all of 
several of 




Those in the first column indicate simply an indefinite amount. 
Those in the second column indicate a portion of a patfticuipr 
quantity. Arabic dpes not make this distinction.. Partitive in 
Arabic indicates a portion of the whole class in all construc- 
tions. Thus the English: 

' a few apples , 

and a few of the apples 

have the -same translation in Arabic: 

*> . 

(?adad) Iqalil Imin |?al- tuffafc 
(number)Jfew Jfrom Jthe apples 

^.SinQe.^Arafcfic, is very different from English in this respect, 
Arabic spealcer^ have major difficulty understanding these con- 
structions ifr English. 

The', following Arabic terms: 


ka9Tr min 
qalTl min 
?a»labiyya 
mu? 6 am 
ba?d — 


many, a lot of, much 
a few, a little 
most, a majority - of 
most of 

some of - 


can occur with both non-count and plural count nouns, 
cle prefix is used in all cases : 

* 4 * 

• Ji.27 -• 


The. arti- 
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a lot of books a lot of coffee 

kaGlrlmin |?al- kutub kaGirtmin |?al- qahwa 

a lot I from I the books a lotlfromlthe coffee 

There are, then, four separate types of errors made by Arabs in 
learning almost all English partitives: 

. a) Improper usage of terms with count or non-count 

nouns: 

*a few 
*much 

b) ' Improper insertion of the definite article: 

. *many the men 
*many the coffee 

c) Improper deletion of the preposition of. : 

*most my friends 

d) Arabic speakers do not understand the distinction 
between a simple indefinite amount and a portion of a quantity 
as it is made in English. They will make the above types of er- 
rors in .either case. For example, * some the coffee will be pro- 
duced for either some coffee or some of the coffee . 

5.11.8. Demonstratives 

English distinguishes between 'near me or us' and 'elsewhere' 

1st person 2nd and 3rd person 

this*— that 

these > those 

Arabic distinguishes between 'near me/us and/or you' and 'else- 
where ' : 

1st and 2nd person ■ 3rd person 

f 

ha5a Salik 

Arabic speakers, then, quite often use this and that incorrectly: 

*That dress' I have on is too long. 

*That's a fine* party we're giving. 

*This is a pjretty, hat *you have on. , 

5.11.9. Adjectives 

Base adjective in English are those which contain no deriva- 
tional suffixes: 

tall happy 

■(hot ugly 
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young 

nice 
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Derived adjectives are those which come from other parts of 
speech. 

Adjectives are derived from nouns by the use of suffixes: 


ful 

hopeful 

ic 

angelic ' 

ous 

joyous 

• iz 

costly 

ish 

childish 

ary 

elementary 

Z 

faulty 

2EZ 

preparatory 

spectacular 

al 

fatal 

ular 

TTke 

. childlike 

an 

American 

ed 

dog-eared 

Ive 

prohibitive 


Adjectives derived from verbs are called participles. Par- 
ticiples are derived from the active form of the verb: 

1) Present participle: verb plus {-ingj: 


the sleeping. baby 

2) Past participle': verb plus 

the broken door 
the baked beans ° 

5. ll.lt). Arabic Adjectives 

Arabic adjective- structure is very different from English. 

All adjectives are derived from verbs, following the rules of the 
base form; FaMlL . This means that such adjectives have the vowels 
/a/ and /!/, and any three consonants. Thus the adjective j ami la 
' (she)' beautiful' is derived from the verb jamulat, 'she became 
beautiful'. 

Adjectives derived from "hollow" verbs are irregular and have 
only two consonants. Adjectives derived by suffixation, as in 
English, are extremely rare. They are called /nisba/ relative 
adjective and occur e.g. with nationalities. They are formed by 
suffixing /-i/ to a noun: 



misri from misr 

Egyptian Egypt > 

Certain Arabic adjectives formed in this way have come into 
English: 

Iraqi < 

Beiruti ' 

Kuwaiti 

5.11.11. Except for participles, Arabic speakers haye relatively 
little difficulty with adjective classes in English, other than 
the normal problems involved in leaving individual lexical items. 
Participles, however, are a major stumbling block for Arabic 
speakers . ' „ 

Whether the English participle is present (- ing ) or past 
(ed) .depends on the type of sentence from which it was derived: 
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1) -in^ results when the noun head was the subject of an 
active, transitive or intransitive sentence: 

The book amused me. -—4 the amusing book 

The boy is running. ■■■ ) the running boy 

2) - ed results when the noun head wac the subject of. a 
passive sentence: 

The shoes were polished. — — > the polished shoes 

The pepper was stuffed. — ^ the stuffed pepper 

3.) Participles derived from intransitive verbs have as 
their origin a relative clause. These take - ing : 

the boy who was sighing — } the sighing boy 

my brother who was screaming — ^ my screaming brother 

/ 

4) A small group of intranstives , which show changing 
status , take -ed: 

fallen angel 

vanished race . 

5vll Tl27 Participial wor d orde r^-irn-Englrrslr~is extremely compli- 
cated. A few very general rules may be stated. 

1) In general participles precede the noun head. 

2) If a complement to the participle is required, the 
participle must follow the noun: 

*the lying baby 

The baby lying,** 

3) If the participle has an optional complement, both 
participle and complement must follow the noun head : 

’ *the - stuffed with rice pepper ! 

the pepper stuffed with rice 

4) Participles which precede the noun are restrictive, 
that is, they point out the noun they modify as unique in that 
respect. Thus, m£ screaming brother describes one particular 
brother, as opposed, perhaps, to other brothers who do not scream 

5) Participles which follow the noun are not restrictive, 
except for those subject to rules 2) and 3) , which have comple- 
ments to the participle itself. All others are derived from op- 
tional and clauses and relative clauses. Thus: 

When you see the light blinking, turn left, 
is derived from: 

When you see the light, and it is blinking, turn left. 


5.11.1*3. Arabic has both active and passive participles. Active 
participles are derived from transitive and intransitive verbs. 
Passive participles are derived only from transitive verbs. 

Participles in Arabic have much freer usage in Arabic than 
in English. Any participle can be used to modify a noun. When 
modifying nouns, they behave like ordinary adjectives, following 
the- noun and showing agreement with it in gender, number, and 
definiteness: 

- » 

a wounded man the wounded men 

rajullmajruh _ „ ?al- rijal|?al- majruhun - 

man | wounded the men I the wounded 

• At. f ’ ' 

i 

The basic meaning of the active participle is: performing 
the action indicated by the verb . A noun modified by an active 
participle is equivalent to a noun modified by an adjectival 
clause containing the corresponding active verb, where the sub- 
ject is the same as the modified noun: 

the laughing boy 
?al- walad I ?al- dahik 
the boy |the iaughing 

the boy who is laughing 
?al- walad J?alla6dJyadhak 
the boy |that | laughs 


The Arabic active participle is more or less equivalent to the - 
English - ing form derived from verbs in active sentences. 

5.11.14. The basic meaning of the passive participle is: under - 
going or having undergone the action indicated by the verb.' A 
noun modified by a passive participle is .equivalent to a noun 
modified by a clause containing .the corresponding passive verb 
where the subject is the same as the modified noun: 

the published article 
?al- maqala |?al- man Jura 
the article jthe published 

the article which was published 

?al- maqala j?allati|nujirat 

the articlejwhich |she was published 

The Arabic passive participle is more or less equivalent to the 
English past participle derived from verbs in passive construc- 
tions. „ * ' ; > 

5.11.15. Arabic participles emphasize the action of the verb to 
a much greater degree than English participles do. This is il- 
lustrated by the fact that in Arabic, a noun plus participle con 
struction can stand alone as a completed sentence: 
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?al- walad|?al- dahik 
the boy I the iaughing 

, \ 

This construction means, roughly: * The boy he is the one who is 
laughing . To be a complete sentence, the noun.-participle con- 
struction remains a phrase. Arabic speakers have major diffi- 
culty interpreting English participles modified by the . .Since 
the Arabic equivalent is a full sentence in Arabic, English parti- 
ciples are interpreted as full sentences also. Thus a phrase 
like the cooking class would be interpreted as 'The class is 
cooking something at the present moment.' It is difficult to 
predict what meaning would be attached to: « 

cooking utensils 
laughing matter 
• reading material 


-.5.11.16. Arabic speakers will equate English*’' past participles 
with passive particles in Arabic. However the Arabic, passive 
participle cannot be formed with intransitive verbs. Consequent- 
ly, the Arabic speaker will have difficulty with such English 
phrases as : 

vanished’ race 

decayed leaves 

excaped convict 

which are formed from intransitive verbs. The Arabic speaker 
•will interpret these as full sentences, verb plus subject con- 
structions : 

’ ^ ■ i 

The race vanished. 

The leaves -decayed. . *. 

The convict escaped. 

5. '11.17. Word. order in both languages is determined by the deri- 
vational history of the participles. In this respect, Arabic is 
much simpler than English. All participles are derived from a 
clause modifying the, noun, and all occur following the noun. 
English participles are derived from several sources, and word 
order is determined by derivational source, type of verb, and the 
fact of its being restrictive or non-restrictive. This is ex- 
tremely confusing to the Arabic speaker, who has a major problem 
in trying to learn proper word order. Several types of errors 
will be made: 

1) He will place all participles after the noun, as' is done 
in Arabic. 

2) He will place all participles before the noun. This will 
happen as a hyperformation when he learns that many English par- 
ticiples do occur in this position. 

3) . He will place certain participles before, others after 
the noun. Often, however, he will make the wrong choices: 
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sitting girl , 


• going man * • '■ 

race vanished 
leaves decayed 

4) The distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive 

usage will remain an extremely difficult concept for the Arabic 
speaker to grasp. He will seldom make word order distinctions 
on this basis. Consequently he might make such errors as: ^ 

the boy laughing • • 

the girl running 

5) The participle with a complement must follow the noun in 
English.. The Arabic^ speaker is unfamiliar with this type of 

rule, and -will oftfeK J ’B®ke~^uch mistakes as: • ?. 

. 'I ..... .* 

*the cooking girl in the kitchen 
*the walking children in the street 

5.11.18,. Participles in 'Arabic have perfective aspect. They 
thus descr’ be action that has taken .place in a period of time up 
to and including the present. Thus to express completed action 
the Arabic speaker will produce such forms as: v 

9 

*the hearing boy 

^"•^tudying student . * 

*di overing man 



Participles of verbs of going and remaining do not share this as 
pectual meaning. Consequently, terms such as running water have 
the same aspectual meaning in both languages. The only problem 
with participles of these verbs lies in t he fact that in English 
many of them require complements and must follow the noun: 

the baby lying in the bed 


\ 


The Arabic ‘speaker will often use these inappropriately: 

*the lying baby . 

5.11.19. The Comparison of Adjectives 

1). In English, comparison is shown in two ways: 

One-syllable adjectives and those ending in /i/ receive the 
suffixes /er/ and /est/: 

tall silly 

taller comparative sillier 

tallest superlative - silli est 


All other adjectives are preceded by comparative words: 
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beautiful 

comparative more beautiful less beautiful 

superlative most beautiful least beautiful 

2) Arabic shows comparison by internal phonetic changes in 
. the adjective. The adjective in comparison follows the form 
? aFMaL where: ' .. 

F = the first of three radicals 
M = the middle of three radicals 
L = the last of three radicals 


thus : 

/kabir/ big becomes /?akbar/ bigger . 

If the adjective cannot undergo internal change, 

/?ak9ar/ more . 

/?ajadd/. stronger 
^ /?aqall/ less 

may be used. Word order is not rigid, and these terms may either 
precede or follow the adjective: 

moire interested 

. muhtamm i ?ak9ar ’ 

interested | more 

Superlative is shown in Arabic by making the comparative definite 


By prefixing the article /?al/ the : • 

less intelligent 
?aqall |5aka? 

less I (as to) intelligence 

the least intelligent 
■ ?al- ?aqall|5aka? 
the least | (as to) intelligence 

* 

. By adding a pronoun suffix: 

taller tallest 

?a.twal ?atwalhum 

tailer the tallest of them 

- By a genitive construct: 

the tallest of the students 
?atwal |?al- tullab 
tailest Jof the students 
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Arabic speakers, then, have several problems in learning 
comparative constructions: ' 

a) The rules determining the use of the suffixes /er/ and 

/est/ and the comparative words more , most , less , and least are 
not clear to. the Arabic speaker. There xs some interference t 
occurring when Arabic adjectives which require a comparative_word 
have as English equivalents adjectives requiring the English suf- 
fix. r " , • 

b) The superlative in Arabic is simply the comparative 
made definite, whereas in English the superlative has a separate 
form. The learning of the superlative form in English is subject 
to the difficulties described above, i.e. — choosing between the 
suffix /est/ and the comparative words most or least . 

Interference caused by the Arabic pattern for forming the 
superlative occurs when the student is learning the definite com- 
parative form in English, as: 

the taller of the students 

The Arabic comparative is always indefinite, and since the 
superlative is formed by making the comparative definite, the 
Arabic student will interpret the above type of construction as 
superlative. ‘ ’ ' 

, .c) When comparing adjectives with different referents, 
both languages use a connecting word to introduce the second term: 

f 

Peter is taller than John'. „ 

Peter I ?atwal Imin lyuhanna 

Peter I tai ler I f rom I John 

The Arabic word /min/ is most often translated into English as 
„ from . Consequently, Arabic speakers will often Use from in this 
situation: 

. , f 

*Peter is taller from John. 

d) When comparing adjectives with similar referents, Eng- . 
lish can use a simple possessive as the second term: 

My brother is taller than yours . 

- > O 

Since in Arabic possession is shown by a noun suffix, the full 
noun phrase must be used as the second term: 

My brother is older than yours. 

?axi |?akbarlmin |?axlk 

my brother Ibigger I from |your brother 1 

The Arabic speaker, then, must learn to delete the noun when 
speaking English.. 
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e) In English when a demonstrative is.the second term of 
a comparison, it is normally followed by the pronominal one : 

This board is smoother than that one. 
haSihil ?al- lawha|?amlas Imin |tilk 
this I the board! smoother 1 from | tha't 

The Arabic speaker, then, must learn to use the pronominal one 
in English. 

f) . Both languages have intensifiers which can accompany the 

comparative form of the adjective. Examples of English intensi- 
fiers are: * \ 


much 

a little 
a lot 
lots 
even 


still 
somewhat 
a great deal 
slightly 
quite a bit. 


.1 


These do not necessarily 


There are several Arabic intensifiers. 
correspond to the. English in meaning. 

Word order is rigid in English. All intensifiers must occuf 
before the comparative. While word order is not rigid in Arabic, 
this is pot a problem since all intensifiers can occur before the 
comparative . - • _ . — - 

3) _^The most usual kind of noun phrase modification is the 
adjective-noun construction. This construction is derived 
through transformation from a simple sentence: 

The man was old. — } The old man 

A double' base transformation consists of such a. sentence combined 
with another sentence: 4 , 


Insert: 

Base : 

Transformation":" 


Wie man was old. + 

The man was my uncle. -H > 
“The old man~~was my ^uncle. 


English requires that the adjective precede the noun which it 
modifies. - ■ 

Arabic transformations for simple adjective modification 
follow essentially the same form: 

?al- rajul jkan I fajuz 
the man |was|old 

?al- rajul jkan jxali 

the man |was |my uncle ' 

?al- rajul |?al- fajuz jkan Ixali 
the man |the old |was Jmy uncle 
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Arabic differs from English on two points in this const* 

tion: - K—t. 

1. ' The Arabic adjective normally follows the noun. 

"2. If the noun-head has the determiner /?al/, the adjec- 
tive also has the’ determiner in Arabic. 

Both of these items may cause interference for the Arabic 
student learning English,- who must lea^n that the adjective nor- 
mally precedes the noun and is not modified by a determiner. 

4) - The transformation which deletes the realtive pronoun 
ahd the s *verb may leave either a simple adjective or a complex 
modifier: • j v - * 


The, boy who is sick > The sick boy 

Thejservant who-work.s part-time — ^ the part-time servant' 
The boy who is talking to him — £ the boy talking to him 


Here the simple modifier shifts to a position preceding the noun, 
while the complex modifier remains following the noun. 

Relative words are not deleted in Arabic. Consequently, 
both the English base: * „ 

v # ♦ . 

* The boy who is talking to the sergeant 

and the transformation,: * » 


The boy talking to the sergeant 

t 

have a single translation in Arabic: 


?al- sabiyyl ?alla5i 
■ the boy I who 


yatakallam 
he speaks 


mafa 

with 


?al- jarrah 
the sargent 


The basic problem for Arabic speakers in this’ case lies in 
learning to recognize complex modifiers as an exception to the 
basic rule that modifiers must precede the noun in English. 

5) In English, from a verb phrase consisting of a transi- . 
tiv e verb- p lu s — er nbun phrase, we can derive a compound modifier. 
The verb phrase passes through several transformations: 


The animal drinks milk + relative transformation — } 

The animal which drinks milk + deletion transformation - 
The animal drinking milk + noun modifier transformation 
The milk drinking animal. 


Arabic cannot undergo this type of transformation. Thus com 
pound adjectives do not occur. However, in learning English, the 
Arabic speaker interprets compound adjectives no differently than 
ordinary adjectives, and has no problems learning them beyond 
normal semantic difficulties. 

5.11.20. -Relative Clauses 

1) Relative clauses enable sentences to modify nouns which 
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\ 


are part of larger sentences. Thus: . 

,1 saw. a man + 

fou were' talking to the man - — ^ ‘ . * 

saw - the man to whom you were talking. 

In Eng! h, relative clauses begin with who,, whom, which , or that 

The re ive word is an integral part of the clause, functioning 

as sub t, direct or indirect object, or preprepositional ob- 
ject, tfell as providing the reference linking clause with noun 
head. b example : 



the man who 
to the moon. 

I saity -.the UFO that 
John ‘reported. 


( Who = clause subject) 
(That = clause object) 


This is the friend bo whom ( Whom = clause indirect object) 
I owe seven dollars. 

In Arabic the relative is a separate form which does not partic- 
ipate in either clause, but simply links them together. Conse- 
quently, the Arabic relative clause must contain a separate ref- 
erent to the noun-head within the clause. This is- normally a 
pronoun: *' 

I saw the man whom you were talking to. 


ra?ayt ?a.l- rajul 
I saw the man 


?alla6I jkunta rtatakallam |ma?ahu 
who, I you were [you talk |with him 


The above illustration has, as is typical, both a relative 
/?alla5t/ who, and a pronoun referent, in /ma?ahu/ with him . 

This particular facet of Arabic grammar causes a great deal 
of interference for the Arabic student learning English. There 
is somewhat less difficulty, when the relative is in subject po- 
sition, although mistakes such as* This is the man who he came 
are common. Relative words in object positions are much more 
difficult for Arabic students to master. Mistakes such as: 

' 

♦This is the man who I saw him. ° - 

♦This is the man who I talked to him. 

are^very frequenjb even for advanced students who speak otherwise 
fluent English . T 

\Another problem for Arabic speakers lies. in the fact that 
the English relative words are declined for case: who (nomina- 
'* tive) , \whose (genitive), and w hom (accusative). The A.rabic 
- relative word is not declined (except in the dual, which is rel- 
, atively \are ) . Arabic speakers have some difficulty mastering 
the English relative which has case distinctions, whereas case 
inf lection N is not a prominent feature of noun inflection in Eng- 
lish. 


V 
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The distinction' between what and that is also confusing, 
since the Arabic equivalents do not correspond exactly in meaning 

and usage. «* — *■* \ — __ 

2) Both languages haye conventions which. allow the dele- 
tion of the realtive words . \ In English the relative word may be' 
deleted when *it occurs next \to the noun it refers to, if it func- 
tions as a direct object within the relative clause. For exsun- ‘ 
pie, which can be deleted in'ithe following illustration: 

\ .'/■■■ 

These are the new stamps which he bought in France. — ^ 

These are 'the ne’w stamps he bought in France. 

Which may not be deleted in the following illustration: 

These are the new stams which came from France'. 

♦These are the new stamps came from France. 

' > 

Relatives which occupy subject position within the relative ? 
clause may not be- deleted. * * ft — ; , 

In Arabic the relative is obligatorily deleted after an in- 
definite antecedent, and retained after a definite antecedent: 

With an indefinite antecedent: 

new stamps that he brought from New -York *. 

taw3bi?j jadida|?i Jtaraha |min . jNeijr^prk 

stamps Jnew ■ |he brought her | from |Ne^ York 

With a definite antecedent: . 

those new stamps that he brought from New York 
•* tilka j ?al- tawabi? |?al- jadtdal ?allatTj ?ijtaraha 

that I the st amps |the new | which |he brought he,r ^ * 


min I New York 

f rom| New York 

0 ' '■» 

The problem, then, for the Arabic student learning English 
lies in learning to delete the relative word after a definite 
antecedent. For example, ^ the relative word in the following Eng- 
lish sentence may be deleted, whereas in the Arabic equivalent it 
must be retained: ' ■ 

Those are the n'ew stamps which he brought from New York. 

Those are the new stamps he brought from New York. 

Arabic speakers axe not likely to delete the relative word - 
in this situation in English, but might wish to delete the rela- 
tive after an indefinite antecedent: 


♦These ar^ stamps they came from New Yc^rk. 

3) In English, when the relatiye word is an indirect ob- 
ject or an object of a preposition, the clause may show- ei^jpr of 
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two word orders. 


a) The jail to which ,1 sent George... •. 

The girl to whom I gave the kitten... 

b) The jail I sent George- to... 

The girl' I gave the kitten to... 

Because of the structure of the relative clause, Arabic does 
not allow this type of option. Only one word order is possibles 

The jail to which I sent George... 

?al- si jnl ?allaSTlba?a9t jGeorge |?i,layhi 
the jail| which |I sent |George | to it 

Consequently, the Arabic student will have some difficulty mas- 
tering the different permutations which English allows in this 
construction.. < 

4) Non-restrictive relative clauses in .English are formed, 
in exactly the same fashion as ordinary relative clauses . How- 
ever, they do not serve as noun modifiers. Instead, they^simply 
provide extra, parenthetical pieces of information: 


My brother who wprks in the hospital in a doctor. 

The- above who works in the^hospital is an ordinary (restrictive)N 
relative clause, differentiating this particular brother from 
other brothers. 

My brother, who works in the hospital., is a doctor. 


This who works in the hospital is a non-restrictive relative 
clause. It simply gives information about the brother; it does 
not differentiate him from* other brothers. 

' Non- restricted relative clauses are separated in writing by 
commas, and in speech by pauses. 

The Arabic relative clause can likewise be restrictive or 
non-restrictive. However, normally neither verbal nor written 
punctuation is used to differentiate them. Consequently the Ara- 
• bic speaker must master the concept of the non-restrictive clause 


in English, as well as the 
entiate it. 

5) Relative clauses 
and objects in both languad 


Whichever you chose w 
ayy |J*ay? | taxtaruhu 

Lit 


spoken and written clues which differ- 

can function as" noun phrase subjects 
es : 


which I thing] you choosi itlit wiil please 


ill 


please* me. 
Isayardlnl 


me 


I know what he stole 
?a?lam|ma5a Isaraq 
I knowjwhatjhe stole 
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/. The relative words function 4 milarly in both languages and 
^consequently do not pose a, grammatical problem for the Arabic 
/student ‘ learning English. . - , . 

j 6) A‘ nominalization is a' construction (not necessarily ,a 

7 relative construction) that becomes a noun phrase. Both lan- 
guages allow nominalization to function as subjects and objects. 
When differences. bccur, they are due not to contrasts in the 'pro- 
cess of nominalization, but to dif ferences-in the structure of the 
nominalized sentence. For example, the nominalized clause in: 


To milk the cows is easy. 


and that in: 


\. 


To have milked thpcows was easy. 

A 

have identical translations in Arabic:- 


\ 

To. milk the cows...\ 
halb |?al- baqar 
to milk! the cows 


To have milked the cows, 
halb l?al- baqar 
to mi lk I the cows . ‘ 



The dif ference her^vlies in the verbs, ! where Arabic does not have 
a present perfect infinitive in opposition to a plain infinitive. 
When problems with nominalizations occur, they are always of this 
type, that is, they are internal to the structure of the nomin- 
alized sentence. 

7). In English sentences can be nominalized through the use 
of subordinators . The most common subordinator is that . Sub- 
ordinate clauses are added to sentences' as subjects or as objects: 


I know that he came. 

That you are the best student is what he said. 

{ 1 ' * . . 

Subordinate clauses in Arabic are quite similar. However, 
there are several instances which may cause problems for the 
Arabic ’speaker: . - - 

a) Whenevex the clause is the object of the verb in 'English, 
the word that can be deleted: 

__7 

I warffc to know that he is successful. 

I want to know he is successful. - . 

The Arabic equivalent for that is not deleted: ^ 

?urld I ?an t?a?lam l?annahu Inajih 
' • i want! that 1 1 know I that he I successful 

Arabic speakers may have difficulty deleting that in English. 

b) Other subordinators are whether and if^. Whether is sometimes 
accompanied by or not. Arabic has no opposition analogous to 
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whether/if; it must say either it or If I . .or not . Usage of 

whether •!¥ a problem for Arabic speakers. 

" £ 

c) When the clause is the subject of the verb in English, it 
follows the verb which then receives an impersonal "it" as 
subject: ° 

— -—~Xt_is- necessary to know_your. name first... -- 


Arabic clauses as subject also follow the vejrb, but, since 
Arabic lacks any impersonal pronoun, the Arab will tend to 
omi t it in English: 


*Is necessary to know your name. ' 

o 

8) Relative clauses with the verb have may form complex 
adjective phrases with the word with: 

The man who has black hair — : — > 
the man with black hair 






The class which has a"n'ew‘ teacher . ^ 

the class with a new teacher. i 

* „ * 

Arabic has a more or less analogous construction, if the 
object referred to is a physical characteristic t or something 

worn : « . • • 

, > • 

Th4 man who has black hair... 

?al- rajull ?alla6i IJa?ruhu l.?aswad 
the man I othat (who) jhair hisj black 


Tha man .with black hair. 

?alV rajul|?al- ?aswad l?al- . Jafr 
„the\ man |the black, jthe hair 


( = black, of hair) 


However, if the object does not fit the above conditions, the 
^construction must remain in the possessive form: 

• The class which has a new teacher. . . 

?al- fasl I ?alla5I I lSdayhil mudarris jadid — 

the Classj that (which) I with it I teacher new 

Ts 

Arabic students are not likely to use the with construction 
in English in this construction. 


» ^ 
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PART 6: VOCABULARY 


6. Introduction ' * 

The previous units of this manual have described the phono-* 
logical system and the syntactic structures of English as they 
contrast with those of Arabic, especially dwelling on those wLich 
cause problems for the Arabic-speaking student learning English. * 
This final unit is concerned with the meaning and usage' of indi- 
vidual words which are for some reason problematical for Arab 
students. * * 

Arabic speakers have several type s of problems i-tr learning 
English words. These types are by no means mutually exclusive; 
some are quite closely related to each .other . Moreover, prob- 
lems in word usage are often related to differences in the syn- 
tactic constructions in both languages. Many problems of this 
type have been treated in the previous units; however, many oth- 
ers remain and are treated here. 

Other. types of problems are: % 

1. Words and phrases in English which have nt> equivalents in 
Arabic due to cultural differences. For example, English can say 
part time workers, while the Arabic equivalent is people who work 
few hours . There are hundreds of idiomatic phrases like this 
which .can cause problems for Arabic speakers. 

2. Grammatical words in English for which either Arabic has no 
equivalent, such as a and whether , or for which Arabic usage does 
not correspond with English. For example, Arabic speakers often 
use have incorrectly, such as in * your book, is with me , which is 
a direct translation from the Arabic, rather than I have your 
book . 

3. Words in English which have no Arabic equivalents, such as*/ 
it , is . 

4. Two or more words in English which correspond to only one 
word in Arabic, such as house - home , wish - hope , weather-climate , 
watch-clock-hour , upstairs-upon-up in- above . 


-5. Words in English which correspond to two or more words in 
Arabic ^ such as please = min faSlik, tafa&5al, law samaht, etc. 

'**' ' ***““ o 

6. Prepositions. All prepositions cause problems for Arabic 
speakers, since Arabic has equivalents which do not correspond 
exactly in meaning and usage for all of them. Prepositions .are 
always a major problem for a student of any foreign language. 

■ • * . \ 

7. Words which have totally different meanings in English by 

nature of differences in word order, e.g. ju£t in 


He’s a just man. 

He just got here.- • 
He’s just wonderful. 


( = fair, impartial) \ 

( = only now) 

( = absolutely, positively) 


\ 

The sentence I can’t e xplain it simply and I simply can’t explain 
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it contain the^ same words but the meanings are quite different-, 
Arabic speakers will tend to equate these sentences. 


Alphabetical List of Problem Vocabulary Words 


a (an) . < 

.Arabic has only a definite article /lal/ the; Arabic has no 
indefinite "article*. ; ' ' 

a few 

(See few . ) 

a little 

(See little. ) 


above 

, (See up.) 


accept 

(See agree. ) 


across 

Can be easily confused with cr oss . The difficulty is due 
to the similarity in pronuncia tion : 

*1 went cross the street. *’ 


affect ( effect ) 

Arabic speakers are likely to confuse these two words due to 
the similarity of the pronunciation and spelling, and by the 
\ fact that they are both translated by a single word in Arabic. 


* af raid from 

TS6e afraid of, below.)' 


afraid of 

. Arabic speakers will suostitute from for of: 

*He is afraid from the dog. 


* 


after \ 

Arabic speakers confuse after and afterwards . After is used 
with a phrase or clause: 

* 

' ...after the game... 

After the movie had ended. . . 


Afterwards is an adverb, and stands alone: 

I have to study until 7 o'clock. Afterwards, I might 
watch T, V. 
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after midnight t 

_ Arabic spe akers say: 

*It is now two o'clock after midnight. 

rather than: 

It is now two o'clock in the morning, 
oro It is now 2 a'.m. 


♦after tomorrow 

. (See day after tomorrow . ) 

afterwards 

( See after . ) 

age - 

(See old + BE. ) 


I saw him two days ago. 

Arabic speakers substitute from or before : 

*1 saw him from two. days. 

*1 saw him before two days. 

(See also from , before . ) 


agree 


He agreed to go with us. 

He consented to go with us. 

'Arabic speakers might say: 

* *He accepted' to go wTETT us. 

all day long 1 

He studied all day long. 

Arabic speakers say: 

♦He studied all the day. 

♦ all my possible 

An Arabic speaker might say: 

♦I did all my possible. ^ 

rather than I_ did my best . (See also *my possible.) 
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c*> 

almost 

This word is difficult for Arabic speakers to grasp in all 
its appropriate English usages. 


alone r 

( See leaveV) 


along 

This has no direct equivalent in Arabic. The Arabic speaker 
will tend to use phrases or other prepositions: H<3 had his- 
gun along would be used less than: Ite had his gun next to 

nim or He had his gun close . 


aloud 

(See loud . ) 


already 

This has no immediate equivalent in Arabic. The Arabic 
speaker has difficulty in learning to use it. He will likely 
use It's finished now before he will use It *s finished al- 
ready . 


also vs. too 

Arabic speakers have difficulty in learning the usage of 
also when contrasted with too . In English .. too cannot re 
place also in all its uses in the sentence. This might 
cause an Arabic speaker to say *He tog came . 


am, a~re 

■ Is, am, and are do not exis% in Arabic. 
. among 

(See between . ) 


angry 

Arabic speakers confuse angry , sorry , and sad . 


angry with 

Arabic speakers do not always use the correct preposition in 
this type of expression. They are likely to say *1^ am angry 
from him ‘rather than I am angry with him. 

(See also from. ) 


another 

It is difficult to acquire and understand the proper use of 
.another when it is contrasted with other. 


any 


Arabic speakers say: 


*1 have no any money. 
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rather than I. have no money or 1^ haven 1 1 any money « 


arm 


\ 


Arabic speakers have trouble distinguishing arm and hand. 
They may sdy 1^ broke my arm when they mean 1^ broke my hand . 
Arabic vad means potn nand and ariiu 


army 

Arabic speakers would be inclined to understand army as 
military , as military— is the Arabic— equivalent . 

as 

Both as and like have the same equivalent in Arabic, j Ara- 
bic speakers therefore have difficulty in learning the proper 
usages of the English words . Thfi same like is used for the same" 
as . 

as far as • ... 

As far as is used to indicate distance; until is used in 
reference to time. Arabic speakers often confuse these two; 

•• He walked as far as the corner. — ) 

*He walked until the corner. 

*He studied as far as 7 o'clock. 

(See also until.)' 


at 


It is difficult for the Arabic speaker to learn/ the proper 
use of this word, as it can be replaced. in Arabic by the 
following prepositions : in, on, to, or a verbal nominal prep- 
ositional phrase.^ 

✓ 

This preposi-tion— is sometimes -used -to express proximity* -and — 
Arabic speakers often confuse it with on. They tend to say; 

I'm sittinn on the table. 

when they mean that they sit on a chair, near the table, or; 
The teacher stood on the blackboard. 


when they mean that she stood near the blackboard. 

.(See also on.) 

When not^vindicating proximity, Arabic speakers confuse at 
with to . "*■• They say ; 

*1 look tb the picture. - 

rather than I look at the picture. 
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(See also to, first.) 

, away 

(See throw . ) 

back 

This word has more than one Arabic equivalent. 

(See return.) 

.. t _ L . j v > . 

BE 

There is a verb to be in Arabic, but it has only past or 
future meaning; equivalents of i£, am, are are lacking. An 
Arabic speaker will say: _ . . _ 

"*That what I want. 

beat 

(See win . ) — - 

be careful 

• Arabic speakers will say: 

*Take care from that knife! * 


rather than Be careful of that knife! 
. 

become 

(See begin. ) - 


been 

Auxiliaries a'ie lacking in Arabic, so Arabic speakers find 
great difficulty in learning how to use them. 


before 


I saw him two days ago. 


Arabic speakers will substitute before in this construction 
*1 saw him before two days. 

(See also ago . ) 

begin 

Arabic speakers will say:. 

■ *It became to rain hard, 
instead of It began to rain hard . 
be kind 

Arabic speakers say: 



*He is always very gentle with me. 
instead of He is always very kind to me . 

i r . — . > 

below ■ \ 

(See- down.) \ 

t 

' \ 

BE+ right 


You are right. 

"He is^wrongV , 


Arabic speakers use have in constructions such as this . 

\' - 

*You4iave -right. 

or *You have reason, 
or *The right is with you. 

(See also right, reason , have . )\ 


BE + to me 

AraBTc speakers say: 

*This pencil is to me or *This pencil is for me. 

when they wish to indicate possession: 

This pencil is mine.* 

This is my pencil: 

This pencil belongs to me. 

* (See also my - mine - belong + to ma.) 

between 


Arabic speakers confuse between and among , 
(See also among . ) \ 


BE + with me 


bi£ 


Arabic speakers use BE + with me where i_ have is meant: 

*You book is with me. 

(I have your .book.) 

\ 

^his error is due to a direct translation of the Arabic 
equivalent- - 


Arabic speakers confuse big and old - \ Big refers to size; 
old refers to age; a single adjective is used in Arabic for 
both of these meanings. She is old^r than Mary becomes: 

*She is bigger than Mary. 
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(See also old . ) 
bit (of) 

This has many Arabic equivalents 

bond 

(See link.) 


bookshop 

A bookshop or bookstore sells books for money. A library 
lends books which must be returned. Both of these words 
are translated by the same word in Ardbic. 


break 


"This has many Arabic equivalents so that it is difficult for 
an Arabic speaker to learn all its possible usages. 


bring 


*1 


The Arabic speaker tends to confuse bring with take and 
get because some of the equivalents of these words tend to . 
overlap with the Arabic equivalent. 

(See also give birth . ) 

By has a direct equivalent in Arabic but it does not fit all 
the usages of the English word. For example, by is some- 
times used in the meaning of French chez : 

*I'll come by you at 3:00 this afternoon. 


call 


Ar abic speakers say: 


*How do you call that?'— 
or *What do you name that? 


rather than: 


N * 


or 


What do you call that? 
What is the name of that? 


can 


E 1 


Confused with could. 


catch 


(See take 'hold of:) 


ceiling ^ 

Arabic speakers have difficulty in distinguishing ceiling 
and roof . 

# v 

celebration 

(See festivity.) 
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ceremony 

(See festivity . ) 


chalk" 



This is a non-count noun in English, 
number, we must use a qualifier: 


In order to specify 


a bar of soap a_bo_ttle__o.f_J.nk . 

Arabic speakers often use non-count nouns incorrectly: 

*We write with chalks. 

* i ha ve~a— soap^ . ~ — 

*He bought an ink. 

cheer • - 

. Arabic speakers confuse cheer and cheer up . To c heer a per 
son, .or cheer for him, is to shout for him because he has 
done something well, or because you want him to do better. 
We try to cheer up a person when he is sad or discouraged. 

climate ' . 

(See weather . ) ■■ 

clock 

Watch and clock are not easily distinguishable for Arabic 
speakers . The same Arabic word means not only watch and 
clock , but hour as well . A -watch is worn on the wrist or 
carried in the pocket. -A clock is put on a table or hung 
on the wall, and is larger than a watch. 

close-cloth-clothes 

These words are easily confused in pronunciation. Arabic 
speakers tend to pronounce Q_ (th) as £. 

_close 

Arabic speakers use close where turn off is appropriate: 

*1 closed the radio. 

conceited 

(See see oneself. ) 


consent 

(See agree . ) 


cook 

In English the verb and noun are identical. The Arabic 
speaker would expect the noun to differ from the verb and 
would therefore abstain from using cook. 


correct 

Arabic speakers are confused in using correct and right : 
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He has correct 'manners 
not *He has right manners .\ 


could 

■ Confused with can . 

course (in school) _ \ 

Arabic speakers will tend to confuse and replace course 
with subject. Both words are identical in Arabic. 


cut , cut off 


' \ • 

_c.ut_ancL_c.ut_j offL.__To_c_ut_jneans._to.. 


mark with a knife, or to wound. To, cut off means to separate 
completely. 



day after tomorrow 

Arabic speakers might say * af ter tomorrow : 

• \ 

*1 am going to she him after tomorrow. 

develop ; 

(See practice . ) 

DO . . 

If DO is used as an auxiliary in English, then it has Ao' 
Arabic equivalent and the Arabic speaker tends t’o 6mj.t it. 
Arabic speakers also confuse fDO and make, as \ini 

> . . ~ 

- *t made my homework.’ 

rather than I did my homework . 

(See also make . ) 

DO + best , 

• (See * all my possible , * my possible . ) 

down , down in, down on , downstairs 

Arabic speakers confuse down with downstairs , down on , down in 
, and below because Arabic has only one word /taht/ down to ex- 
press all these meanings. 



For directions bn the map English uses u£ for north, down 
for south, ba,k for east and out for west. The Arabic \speaTEer 


tends to use down for all of these. 


draw 


This has many meanings that correspond to different words^ and 
phrases in Arabic. 


dress 


(See put on clothes . ) 


drown 


Arabic speakers confuse sink and drown . 
(See sink.) 
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■ each ( every ) 

The difference between these two weeds’ in English is v^ry 
subtle. The Arabic speaker will find great difficulty in 
learning when and when not to use each of them. 


effect 

(See affect. ) 


enjoy 

Rather than : 



• ■ ' / 

. I enjoyed myself a t the picni c. 

I enjoyed the picnic. 

Arabic speakers say* * 

*1 enjoyed my time very much. 

. enter 

x As with many other verbs of motion, Arabic-speaking students 

have a tendency to add a directional preposition in English: 
’ ", * « 

*1 entered to the building. 



rather than I entered the building . 

every ’ . 

(See each.) 


face , . facing 

Arabic speakers may say: 


*In face of our house there is a shop. 


rather than Facing our house there is a shop . 
— (Cf . opposite-.-) — — — — 


far 

(See from here.) 
fast (quick)' 

Arabic speakers confuse the usages of these two English 
words. 

festivity (ceremony) (ce lebration ) 

These three words are equivalent to one Arabic word. 


fetch 

This verb is troublesome to Arabic speakers because the 
Arabic word /fattij ?ala/ means to look for . 


f Oty . 

, A few and few have to do with objects that can be counted, 
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such as books, pens f bananas* A few means some and is the 
opposite of none. When using a few , you art definitely calr'* 
ling attention to tlie fact that you have sonie. Few means a ' 
very small number and is the opposite of many. When using 
few you ' are calling .attention to the fact that you haven't 
many. Most courses do hot teach this difference. 


fingers 


Arabic speakers have trouble distinguishing fingers and 
toes, both of which are expressed by a single word in Ara- 
5Ic7 


finish 


He finished his work. 

Arabic speakers add an unappropriate preposition in this type 
of construction: .* . 

. *He finished from his work. 


first 


Arabic speakers confuse first and at first * First shows the 
order in which something happens. At first shows a condi- 
tion or fact which may later change to the opposite. 


fish 


) 


I go fishing. 

I fish often. 

. q Arabic speakers translate the Arabic, say in 

*1 huk^fish. 



floor 


"Arabic speakers have difficulty in distinguishing floor and * 
ground , which are translated by the same Arabic word. 


foot.-. 


(See leg . ) 


SI' 


for 

The Arabic /li/ introduces the indirect object and is equiv- 
alent to English to or for ; it also denotes possession (be- 
long-ing to ) , as well as purpose for : the Arabic speaker wTll 
tend ' 1 to use for for all of these: 

*He gave ?he book for you. 

(See also BE + to me, wait for.) 



for a long time 


-vy- 


" / 

I haven ' t seen him for a long time . 

Arabic speakers will say: 


*1 haven't seen him from z long time. 
or- *I— haven 't - s een^~h±m~siTice a l ong^txme^ 


i . 


Jjoreig 

( 


ner 


See stranger. ) 


from* 

I 


(See afraid of , ago , angry with, finish, for a long time , 
one of . ) 


from here * 

Arabic speakers say: • ■ 

. *Go from here. 

*Pass from here. 

rather than: 

Go this way*>- * 

Pass this way. 

In indicating distance in English, Arabic speakers may feel 
the necessity to use far when it is not appropriate: 

*The museum is two miles far from here. * 

4. * 

instead of The museum is two miles from here. 


7 


game 


Arabic speakers, confuse game, play, and toy. We play games 
like tennis, baseball, etc. A play is a story acted on a 
stage by several players or actors. A toy is a plaything, 
usually to amuse children. . i 

l 

* ' , ' t , 

gentle 

TSee be kind* . ) 

I got good grades in history. * 

Arabic speakers sometimes say: 

/ 

■ *1 took good gr, aides in history. 

, i 

gefe in , get off , get on , et out of 

Arabic speakers coni use these words. * 
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get on well'" 

■ ^ * » 

. I- am getting on v^ell at school. 

< 

The verb get is used in many idioms in English and is often 
difficult for Arabic speakers. They usually want to substi- 
* tute other verbs i ' t . 

t * 

*1 am going on well at school. 


, ^ 


get permission 


-tractrer: 


Arabic, speakers substitute take : 

*1 took a permission from my teacher. 


give 


Arabic speakers confuse give and offer . When you offer, a 
person something, you" want him to' take it, but he has a 

---Yeu-don- -t-know- .ifhe-will- t a ke i b- o r~ n o t~. — lWhen_you_ 


give someone something it means he has taken it. 
give birth 

His wife gave birth to a baby girl. 

- Arabic speakers might • say: 

*His wife brought a baby girl. 

22 . 

Arabic speakers will substitute the verb travel , even when 
, talking about short distances: 

He traveled to the bank this morning. 

instead of He. went to the bankc this morning. Go may be used 
for either short or long distances; but travel is used only 
for long distances. 

*(See also walk.) 

go for a walk- 

I went for a walk. 

• Arabic speakers might say: 

*1 made a walk 
or *1 went a walk. 


\ 
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(Cf. take a walk . ) 

going (on) 

(See get on well.) 

go to bed , cjo to sleep 
(See lie down.) 


■/ 

/ 

/ 

j 


gold, golden / 

Arabic speakers confuse gold and golden , and might say : 

*1 have a golden watch. / 

j * / 

instead of I[ have a gold watch . 


ground i * 

. . . (See floor./) / 

■■ • /. / ' 

hail vs., sleet / ' / 

Most Arabs have never seen sleet or hail and will confuse 

the two . j . ’ I 

I j 

‘half past / / 


Ara bic s p eakers often say: 


*It is six and a half. 


rather than It is_ half past 1 six , as this is a direct trans- 
lation cif the Arabic equivalent. 


hand 


I 


i 


. (See arm. ) 


* happy from j 

(See pleased with.) 


T 

hard, hardly \ / ■ 

On the analogy of other English adverbs, Arabic, speakers of- 
ten say : \ 


have 


*He studies hardly. 


Have as a v'erb is pronounced differently from have to as 
an auxiliary: 

He has a new car. j /haez/ 

He has Ao write a jjaper. /h$sta/ 

They havp two books. /h$v/ 

They havfe to borrow some money. /h$fta/ 


Arabic speaker!^ will consistently misunderstand and mispro- 
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nounce these. 
have ( has ) ( had ) 

^ As auxiliaries , these have no equivalent in Arabic. 
have,, 

(See also BE + with me , old + BE, BE + right . ) 

high 

(See loud.) 

’ hold • ' k 

t i • (See take hold of.) 


hope 

(See- wish.) 
hour ( time ) ' 

The Arabic speaker will confuse hour and time . If he is ask- 
ing for the time of day, he will say *What is the hour ? 


how 



how + like 

Arabic speakers might say: . 

*How do you see the - movie? 

<**• — * _ 

instead of How do you like the movie . 


. how much + cost 

Arabic speakers might say: 



*How much is its price? •. 

rather' than How much does it cost ? ’ or What is the price of 
it ., / 


hunt 

(See fish.) 


I walked home in the rain. 

Arabic speakers might substitute under : 

*1 walked home under -the rain. 

(See also (the) next day . ) 
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in the morning - a.m. ’l 
( Tsee after midnight . ) 

\ ~ 

\ \ information 

\ ' This is always a singular count noun in English. But Arabic 

\ speakers might attempt to make it plural :* * inf ormatlons . 

■ink j . . 

-...This is a non-count noun in English. In order to 1 specify 
number, we must use a qualifier: 

: i 

a piece of chalk, a bar of soap 

Arabic speakers often use non-count nouns incorrectly: 

; *tTe bought air ink, : 

*1 have a soap. • 

; *We write with chalks. 

(Cf. chalk . ) 

is 

(See BE.) 

— ; ; 

Arabic has no neuter gender pronouns using he or she instead. 

kind 

(See mark . ) 

know 

English and Arabic present tense of know are the same in 
’ usage, but Arabic past tense is best translated as came to 
know , learned , found out . Arabic speakers will say know : 

*1 knew now that you were here. 

ini€ead of I just found out that you were here . 

* \ know how to + infinitive 

Arabic speakers omit how from these constructions: 

*Do you know to play chess? 

last night 

Arabic speakers will say * yesterday night , 
laugh at 

Arabic speakers substitute the incorrect preposition on: 

*He was laughing on me. 


learn 
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Arabic speakers confuse study and learn. 
(See -also know. ) 


leather 

Arabic speakers confuse skin and leather . 


0 


leave 


Arabic speakers confuse leave , let go , and leave alone . We 
leave someone when we go away from him, and he stays behind. 
We let go of something or someone we have hold of. To leave 
something or someone alone is to stop troubling them, to stop 
touching them. 


leave for 


Arabic speakers substitute the directional preposition to; 


*He left to England yesterday. 


L 


lea 


Arabic speakers have trouble distinguishing'' leg and foot . 


let go • 

ri! 


See leave.) 


) 




-^L-irbrary- 


(See bookshop. ) 


lie down 


Arabic speakers confuse 
(to) a°. to sleep . 


o) lie down , (to) cj£ to bed , and 


like 

Love and like are the same word in Arabic. 

Arabic speakers confuse like , want , and would like . Like is 
used to express fondness for something and is a state which 
is true all of the time, e.g’.; I like coffee . Want and 
would like are used when requesting or offering something, 
e.g. ; I want a cup o£ coffee . Would you like some coffee? 
for thTs last sentence, the Arabic speaker will say; 

*Do you like some coffee? 

like + gerund of sport 

On the analogy of to play tennis/baseball/football , etc. , 

\ the Arabic speaker is likely to make such errors as: 

\ *- -i- 

*1 like to play ski, roller skate, etc. 

link ( tie ) ( bond ) 

Arabic speakers are likely to confuse these three words, as 
all three are translated by the same Arabic word. 


little 


O 
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Arabic speakers will say: 

*What mark of car -is that? *. 

midnight 

(See after midnight . ) 

- k <. * 5 

move 

(See walk . ) * 

much ( many ) * » 

There is one equivalent word for much and many in Arabic. 


my, mine , belong to me . . 

This is my pencil. 

This is mine,. 

This hplnngg t-r> mp. 

Expressions indicating possession are often not used cor- 
rectly by Arabic speakers. Instead, they say: j 

*This pencil is to me. 
or *This pencil is for me. 

(See also BE + to me.) 


* my possible 

Arabic students substitute this for my best : 

*1 did my possible. 

(See also *all my possible . ) 


name 

(See call . ) 


near 

Arabic speakers will often use near in the sense of next to . 


next 


(See second and near. ) , 


(the) next day — ^ ’ • 

Arabic speakers w s i 11 often insert the preposition in where 
it is not appropriate. They will say: 


\ 

*In the next day if'rained 


instead of The next day it rained) 


i'ned). 


no - not any 

(See any . ) 


\ 
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noise 


Arabic speakers confuse noise , sound , and voice , as these 
are the same word in Arabic. 
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of 

Arabic does not have a preposition whose basic meaning is 
of : the preposition /min/ from is often used where English 
, has ot_, e. g. : 

*one from these days. 

off 

This has no direct equivalent in Arabic. , 


^Loid 


offer 


(See give. ) 


(See big 


old + BE 



Arabic speakers often make such mistakes as: 


*1 have 20 years. 

, * I have 20 years old. 
■ *1 am old 20 years. 
*My age is 20 years. 



on 

Arabic does not have a one-word equivalent used with verbs. 
(See at, laugh at, prefer , scold , throw at.) 

one 

(See a . ) . 

one o£ . 

Translating fronv Arabic, students often use from , rather 
than ot_, in this type of construction: 

❖ ' 

*He is one from the best students in the class. 1 

open 

(See look' . up , turn on. ) 
opposite 

Opposite our house there is a shop. 

Arabic speakers might say: 

*In face of our house there is a shop. 

(See also face. ) 


paper 

Arabic speakers will tend to confuse paper and a sheet of 
paper . They will say: 
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*Give me a paper. - ; — 

instead of Give me a sheet .( piece ) of- paper . 
parents 

Arabic speakers confuse parents and relatives, .' 

pass , * 

(See spend . ) . 

pick , pick up 

We pick something which is growing. We pick up something 
which is lying on the ground and not. growing. Arabic 
speakers substitute pick for pick up : 

*I’ll pick you at seven. 


pick out 

Pick out the one you like best. 

(meaning choose or select ) 

Arabic speakers might substitute the incorrect preposition: 
*Pick up the one you like best. 


play (noun) 

(See game . ) 

\ 

play a joke , trick 

Arabic speakers sometimes substitute make for play : 


T 


*He made a joke on his friend. 


pleased with 

Arabic speakers substitute * glad from or * har>py from : 



*1 was very glad from him. 
*1 was very happy from him. 


(I was very please with him.) 


police , policeman 

Arabic speakers confuse a policeman and the police . A po- 
liceman is a man who belongs to the police force. The 
police is used when speaking of several policeman as a 
group, or of policemen in general. 


A 


practice 

Arabic speakers may substitute practice where develop .is 
appropriate:' 


*This sport practices the muscles. 
(This sport develops ^the muscles.) 
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prefer 

Arabic speakers will translate the Arabic equivalent directly 
and produce sentences like: 


. ■ • *She prefers this book on that book. 

instead of She prefers this book to that book . 

present (verb) , present (noun) 

Arabic speakers are confused by the difference in pronuncia 
tio n whic h .keys the difference in meaning.' 


pretend 

Arabic speakers will say: 


* H e- made himself illt 

i 

rather than He pretended to be ill . 


V 


price 

(See how much + cost. ) 


proud 

, - (See see oneself . ) 


(to) put on clothes 

Arabic: speakers confuse (to) put on clothes^, .(to) dress , and 
(to) wear clothes . They also tend to omit on after ~ put : 

Put your clothes before you eat. 


quick . • 

(See fast . ) 

quiet (quite) * 

The - similarity in pronunciation plus the difference in mean- 
ing of these two words causes a spelling problem. 

Translating from the Arabic construction, students usually 
tend to 3dd a direction preposition with verbs of motion 
^when they are speaking, English: 

*1 reached to sfehool at 8 o'clock this morning. 

i 

reason 

— (See BE + right . ) 

rec6rd (verb) , record (noun) ... 

The Arabic speaker has difficulty in recognizing that the 
noun and verb are identical except for stress placement. 

- 4 * 
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relative 

(See parents . ) 

resemble 

Arabic speakers say: 

*He resembles to his father. 

% ' ^ 

instead of He resembles his father . 
return . , 

•Arabic speakers might say: 

*He returned back. 


instead of just He returned . 


right 


rob 


roof 


(See BE + right . ) 


(See steal.) 


sad 


sail 


(See ceiling. ) 


(See angry . ) 


(See walk. ) 


scenery 

This is always a singular count noun in English. Arabic 
speakers might attempt to use it as a plural, on the analogy 
of view , which can be either singular or 'plural. 

' * 
scold 

Arabic speakers, will say: 

*His father shouted on him. 
instead of His father scolded him . 
second 

Arabic speakers substitute the second for the next; because 
of the Arabic translation. ~ 

*the second meeting instead of the next meeting. 


see 


(See look at, how.) 
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see oneself 


Arabic speakers say: 

*He sees himself. - — “ ~ 

when they mean He is_ conceited , or He is proud. . 


shall (should) _ . 

Shall has no equivalent in Arabic. An Arabic Speaker tends to 
' use will instead. Should also ,has no immedia^ Arabic equiva- 
lent and is confused with shall . 


' ship + go, move , or sail 
(see walk* ) 


should 


(see shall.) . 


i • 


shout 


(See scold . ) 


since 


(See for a long time . ) 


sink 


To sink is to go down in the water. To drown is to die in the 
Water. Anything can sink — a person, a ship, a stone. But only 
qn mpt-hi ng whinh is living — a person or animal — can drown. 



Arabic speakers might say 
*The ship drowned 


it 


(See stay . ) 

skin 


(See leather. ) 


sleep 


(See lie down. ) 


sleet 


(See hail . ) ^ 

N ,~A 


small 


Arabic speakers confuse little , small , and young ; all ex- 

J ..i J.U . 4' 1 — i n * 1 


pressed with a single adjective in Arabic: 

1 I 

*He graduated from high school when he was very little 

smooth 

This is often confused with soft . 


so 


I don't think so. - 

Arabic speakers often omit so and say: 
; 167 
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*1 don't think. 


/ 

/ 

: / 


which is grammatical but not the appropriate responsejtto 
questions such as: 

Will it rain this afternoon? 

Can you come to dinner tonight? 


so 


He ran so fast he became tired. 




\ Arabic speakers substitute very in this type of cory ruction: 
. . *He. ran very fast that he became tired. 

soap ,. • , • . 

This is a non-couht noun in English. In order to specify 
: nugioer, we must use a qualifier: 



,1 


a piece of chalk, a bd'fetle of ink 

Arabic speakers often use non-count nouns incorrectly: 

*1 have a soap. 

*We^ write with chalks. 

*He bought an ink. 

4 I 


soft 


Often confused with smooth. 


sonte 

The difficulty arises when some is not stressed. If it is, , 
then it has a direct equivalent /ba?d/. If it is not stres- 
sed, then it has no Arabic equivalent, and the Arabic speaker 
tends to drop it. # 

sorry * „ • ! . 

(See angry . ) 

[ 

sound * • 

(See noise.) 

spend ^ ■ \ . 

I spent two wteeks in Rome. 

Arabic speakers substitute pass: 

*1 passed two weeks in Rome. . 

station " ■ 

On the; analogy of railway station, Arabic speakers use sta- 
tion where stop is appropriate: 
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♦There is a bus station near my house. 


stay 

Arabic speakers often substitute sit for stay : 

* 

♦Where x < are you sitting in the city. 

As usual, this is a result of a direct translation from 
the Ai;>oic equivalent. 

' steal ' 

To steal is to take an object which doesn't belong*. to you. . 
To rob is to take something from the place in which it is 
found. Arabic speakers confuse these two and might say: 

*A thief stole my house last night. 

Stop ‘ ‘ • > 

(See station. ) ' . 


stranger ■ • . 

Arabic speakers confuse stranger and foreigner . 

* 

study 

(See learn. ) 


such •> 

There is no one equivalent word 

r 

take 

Arabic speakers might say: 

♦I made an examination yesterday. 

instead of I took an examination yesterday . 
(Cf . make , get ; see bring , get permission . ) 



take .a walk 

Tcf . for i walk . >' 

take hold of 

Arabic speakers' confuse t<o take hold of, to hold , to catch . 


'tall 


Arabic speakers confuse tall and long , which are the same 
word in Arabic: 


•♦He is a very long man. 

♦That is the longest building in the.ciby 


iiy . 


tear 


Arabic speakers confuse tear and t<^ar up . To tear a piece 
of paper is to separate it, or a part of it into two pieces > 
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To tear up a piece of paper is to make it into a number of 
smaller pieces, usually so that it is no longer of use. 


* 

, than (in comparison) 

Arabic uses /min/ from in comparisons: 


’ *5118 is taller from John. 


the 


(See a, an ; - ail day - long . ) 


\ 

7 

L 


. the news j * 

\ 

* On the analogy of plural count nouns with the -s suffix in 
English, the Arabic speaker will view news as a plural -noun 
' 'and is- likely to say: 

1 j 

*The news are good today. 
this afternoon \ 

* • The Arabic speaker will say: * today afternoon . 

this evening - tonight 

Arabic speakers will say: * this night . 

• 1 • ' „ ° 

this" morning \ & * . 

Arabic speakers will say: * today in the morning . 

. * i 

, this way ___ . i „ _ ■ __ _ __ _ __ 

(S ee from - here . j 

throw * 1 

Arabic speakers confuse throw°and throw away . To throw 
something is'to ^send it through the air With a motion of 
the •arm''. To throw away is to dispose of it, to throw it 
with the purpose of disposing of it; you don't want it any 
- longer. The Arabic speaker will say: 

*1 threw the letter. • ' 

, > * ? 

thro.w _ at - > .» 

Arabic speakers substitute on : 


tie 


-■*He threw a stone on the bird. 


(See # link . ) 


7 


\ 


time " ' , 

(See enjoy , hour . 


to 


1. 
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(See at, enter , leave for , reach , resemble . ) 
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\ 

' ■ ’ \ ' 
i ■ i • 

today 

(See this afternoon 

i \ i . ■ . ■ 

, this morning.) 

toes 

(See fingers.) 

\ 

\ 

. 4 too 

* 

(See also, very.) 

r 'V ■ ' 

‘ t££ 

* 0 

(See game.) j 

\ 

travel j • ' ' ■ ■ 

Travel is used only for long distances. Arabic speakers may 
erroneously ' use it) for short distances. 

(See go . ) j ‘ ( 

turn 

off ; J 

(See close . ) 

! t 

\ 

turn 

t 

on. > ' * 

Arabic speakers may substitute open: 


- ^1 opened the light. 

und 2 

/• 

r 

(See iii. ) ■ . 

$ 

j > 

until 


V 

> 

% 

, Arabic speakers often use untir xT\™tne meaning of by the t 

time that;... I'll have finished by the time you get here i . 

becomes: . . \ 

*1*11 finish until you arrive. 1 

- 

Arabic speakers also confuse until with as far as. Until 
refers to time, as far as indicates distance. Arabic speak- 
ers may say : 


*He walked until the corner. ' 

*He studied as far as 7 o'clock. 


(See also as far as.) 

up, 

up in, up on, upstairs »' 

Arabic has one word /fawq/ for all of—these JSnglistfr words*. f 

— — 

(See also cheer, -pick out, tear.) 

very 

% 

Arabic speakers confuse very and too, both expressed in Ara- 
bic by /kaOIr/ very. It is very difficult to grasp the dif- 
ference between them. The Arabic speaker t tends to use too 
to mean a greater degree than very: J . 

, 

— 
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v *This coffee is too. delicious, 
(i.e. exceedingly delicious) 

(See also also , so.) 

view 

(See sce^ ry . ) 

voice 

^(Seenoiser) 


wait for 

Arabic speakers tend to omit the preposition: 


I waited him a long time. 


walk *} 

In English, vehicles take verbs of motion other than walk or 
run . Hpwever, an Arabic speaker might say': ' 

v, *The ship is walking fast. 

instead of moving , going , or sailing . 


want 


'(See like . ) 
watch 

(See clock.) : 

wear clothes 

* , (See to put on clothes . ) 
weath&y 

Arabic speakers confuse wea ther and climate . The weather of 
4'place is the state of the air, whether dry, wety^hot, 
cold, calm, or stormy, at- a particular time. The climate of 
"a place is the average condition of the weather over a per- 
iod of years. 

i 

well 

Arabic speakers have trouble with the correct placement of 
well in the sentence: 


*He speaks well the English. 


what + call 

(See call. ) 


what . . . for - 

Arabic speakers say: 
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abstract nouns: see nouns 
accusative case: see case 
active participles: see 
participles 

active voice: see voice 
ad j ective complements : 

see compleme nts 

.adjective idafa 75 

"adjectives 33 , 55-56 ,60*66 

Arabic 129 

attributive 32 

base ''vadj ective 128 

comparison 3T,T05 ,133-136' 

149,170 

complement v 65,67 

derived 129,130,136 ,137,157 
‘inflection 33 

noun phrase 116 

with gerund 76 

with infinitive' 75 

with infinitiv.e 

complement 65 

with that 75 

(See also degree) 
adverbial clause: see clauses 
adverbial complements: see 
complements 

adverbial expressions (forms) 

48 / 65 

adverbs 

Arabic (use of) . 65 

— — eompa-r-i-s o n — 103—10 4- 

degree 105 

derived from adjectives 100 
derived from nouns 101 


formation 
frequency 
interrogatives 
location 
manner 
order 
particles 
predicate 


100-102 

102 

45 

105 

109,110 

101-102 

44 

47,50 


prcblems (use of Arabic 


adverbs) 66 

verb modifier 50,56 

with be 

adversative conjunctions 
affricates :. see consonants 
agent (performer of act) : see 
voice active 
agreement 

feminine singular 
number 


47,60 

48 


22 

50 


subject-verb * 50 

with nouns 32 

agreement questions: see 
question types 
alphabet 

Arabic 25-27 

(See also handwriting) 
alveolar articulation 17,18 
/V aroma/ [as for] , 52,53,54 

/'pan/ [that] 41 

/^an/ clause: see clauses 
anaphoric articles: see 
.. article s 
and clause: see clauses 
aphorisms 60 

apposition 47,50 

Arabic: literary vs. 

colloquial i 

articles' 

anaphoric 121 

definite 122 

definite with compound 
noun phrase * 122 

generic 121 

indefinite 120 

non-definite 120 

aspect 84-37,96-99 

completed action 39,84,86 
in future time 40 

passive 42 

continuous action 94-95 
d eser-i p t-ion~© fi-cur-re n t- 


state or circumstance40 
descriptive f unct ion45 , 4 9 
earlierness 79 

generalization 40 

habitual action40 , 41 , 79 , 87 
-imperfective 97 

narration of events 39,49 
narrative function 45,85 
non-perfective and 

perfective 96 

past habitual 86-87 

perfective 37,41,98 

prediction 38,40,46,79 
85,86,89 

present perfect 37,98 
priorness of action 40 
progressive _ _3 7, 94-96_ 
progressive action40 , 79 , 87 
aspiration 15 

assimilation 5 

- ate suffix 117 

attributive adjective; see 
adjectives 
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auxiliary verbs 9,58,83 

construction 9 

lack of in Arabic • 58 

use 83 


subordinate 141-142f f 

word order 51,70-71 

clear /!/ 1? 

common gender : . see gender 
comparison of adjectives: 
see adjectives. 


basic form: see verbs 


complementary infinitive 

: see 

be 


infinitive ■ 


equational sentences 

46,47 

. cognate accusative 

101 

equivalent 

76 

complements 


expression of to be 31 

,47,60 

adjective 

67 


68 

adjective infinitive 

65 

^infinitive 

. 65 

adverbial 

67 

- - -passive-marker — 4.9 , 

99.,-100_ 

. _ complement of. obligation 


progressive marker 1 ., 94,95,98 
with ing 94 

wi th predi cate 60 

broken plural: see ‘number, 

plural 


cardinal numbers: see numerals 
case 

accusative 30,31,32, 44 

accusative of specification 

50 

cognate accusative 101 

functions of 30 

direct object 31 

modification * 31 

object of preposition 31 
second noun in noun 


67 

gerundive object 63,64 
indirect 61,62 

infinitive as object 63 
infinitive complement 

\ 62,110 
nbminalorad. verb - 64- 

nominal object 64.65 

completed action: see 
aspect 

conditions 51-52,91-94 

contrary to fact 51,90 
hypothetical 51,91,92 

possible 91 

realizable 51 

unrealizable ' 51 

conditional particles 45,51 
conditional sentence51 , 52 ,94 


clause word order: see clause; 
word order 


clauses 

adverbial 
>7 /'l an/ 

and clause 

Arabic 

functions 

modifiers 

norninalized 

relative 


46-56 

76 

75,83 

54,55 

46 ~ 

38 

48,51,54,55,56 

38,46-48,50 

73,112 

54,137-141 


flaps 15,19 

fricatives 14,15,16,17 
nasals 18,19 

semivowels 14,19 

stops 14-16 

trills 19 

consonant clusters: see 
consonants 

content questions: see 
question types 

continuous action: see aspect 


______ phrase 

31 

conditional would: 

see would 

genitive 29,30 

' Y 

conjunctions 

45,48-51 

inflection 


/? an/ 

38 

nominative 

3ty 

/? anna/ 

38 

two accusatives 

65 

that 

38 

causative verbs 

64 

connecter 

47,48,50 

citation stress: see stress 


connectives 

76,77 

classical Arabic writing 


consonants 

14-20 

system 

25 

affricates 

17,18 

clause modifiers: see clause 


chart (English) 

12 

modifiers 


chart (Arabic) 

13 

clause structure : see clause 


clusters 

24,25 
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118 


degree inflection 
comparative 


superlative 

definite article: see articles' 
definiteness 124 

, deletion of verb phrase * see 
verb deletion 

demonstrative pronouns: see 
pronouns '■ 

demonstratives 
this 


feminine morphemes 

33~r37 — foot-: — see— bone— group 

33 fractions: see prearticles 


that 

dental articulation 
dental /l/: see /l/ 
derived forms 
de r i ved— ve rb form 


128-129 

t28 

128 

17,18 


38 

* 105,106- 
107 
129 




\. 


chart 

derived adjectives, 
noun forming derivational 

morphemes H 6 

description of current state or 
circumstance: see aspect 
descriptive function: see 
aspect 
determinate on 
determiners 

indefj-r.ite determiners 


riunation 


29 
119 
12 0 
121 
29 


(see also articles) 
dialect .13,14,16,17,20 

diminutives ' ns 

diphthongal glide 24 

diphthongs' . 20,22-24 

- di'rac.t_command-(ampera.tiv.fe.)-4 2-^43-- 
direct object: sec objects 
dual: see number 


earlierness: see aspect 
emphasis 34 

English common • tense : see tense 
epenthesis 14,16,25 

epenthetic vowel: see vov/el 
eauational sentences 30,46,47 

existential sentence •* 46 

predicate in 31 

subject in 31,38 

verb to be o . 60 

.^existential sentences: see 
. * • eauational sentences 

expleti ve i t j see i t_ 


fricative: see consonant 
future modals : see modals 
future perfect: see tense 


gemination 25 

gender 29,114 

common gender 34,43 

distinctions in singular 
and plural _ 114 

feminine suf f/tx 'a\.^ 29 
\ inflection irr verbs ^^\39 

-inwerbs \3 

neuter 29,69 

generalization: see aspect 
generic articles:* see 
i articles 

geni tive case : see case 
gerund constructions 64 

gerund nominal .74 

gerundive objective comple- 
irient: see 'domplements 
gerunds , 33,38 

goal', - (recipient of-act) : see 
\ 59 ice , passive 
greetings: see intonation 
/} \ 

1 .> \ * 
habitual action: see aspect 
/half 57,81 

handwriting \25 

alphabet 25~-2-7- 


classical Arabic writing 
system 25 

handwriting problems (Enalish) 

27 

hypothetical conditions: see 
conditions 


expletives" 
expression of tc be: see be 


/ ?iSa/ [if] 51,52,91 

imperative: see direct 
command 

imperfective aspect: see 
aspect 0 

imperfect tense: see tense 
impersonal at: see it 
impersonal you, we or they72 

/Lin/ [of] ;r_4.2 ,51 , 52.91 

71 indefinite article: see 
articles 

indefinite determiners: see 
* determiners 

176 
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i ndicat ive ; see mood 
indirect command: see passive 

indirect object: see objects 
infinitive 

complement of included 
sentence 
object 

objective complement 
p>hrase 
purpose 
subject 
use 

verbal nouns 
with to 
inflection 


know vs.' find out ^ 


-41- 


110 
63 
62,64 
67 
• 74 

73 

72,74-75 

33,38 

63 


adjectives 

nouns 

past tense 
pronouns 
- ing ' form 


/l/ 

clear 
dental 
velar 

palatized . 

/la/ negative particle 
'/lam/ [did not] 

/lan/ [will not] 

/law/ [if] 51,52,91 

/li/ [in order that] ’41,42 
limiters: see preartic les 
linking verbs 65-66 

21 


19 

19 

19 

19 

82 

42 

42 


33 ‘ lip rounding 


29 
80 
33,34 
. 98 


locative adverb: see adverbs 
locative prepositions : chart 

44-45 


intensif iers : see prearticles 
interjections 44,45 

internal vowel change 39 

interrogative phrase: word order 
sec word order 

intervcuatives 44-45,51 

particle /hal/ * 57,81 

intonation 1-11 

amazement' 10 

Arabic- 6 

attached questions 11 

auxiliary verbs 9 

be” , 9 

commands J 10 




modals 81,88-90 

future modals 93 

modal auxiliaries 87 


past modals 
modifiers 

clause modifiers 


93 

\ *47 , 49 
48,51,54 
55,56 
39,41 
41,43 


echo questions 

exclamations 
greetings . 
interrogative -word 
matter- of -fact statements 


requests 

10 

yes-no questions 

10,57 

intransitive verbs 

60 

inversion 

it 

69 

questions 

81 

there 

70-71 

isochronism 

5 

it 

expletive 

69 

impersonal it 

69,70 

it inversion 

69 

-it— statement- — 

69 


it inversion: see it 
it 'statement: see it 


juncture 

jussive: see mood 


mood 

indicative 
jussive 

indirect command 42 
* negative imperative 42 
subjunctive 41,43,83-84 

■iO — morphology _r -2-9—44 — 

10 

8 

9 narration of events: see 
8 aspect 

narration of completed events : 
see aspect 

narrative function: see 
aspect 

nasals: see consonants 
negation 81-83 

negative particle /la/ 82 

negative particle not a? og 
/lam/ (did not] 42 

/lan/ [will not] 42 

negative questions : see 
question types 

neuter gender ;__see. gender 


76,77 


nominative case: see case 
nominal object complement: 

see complements 
nominalization 141 

nominalized clauses: see 
clauses 
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1 8 b 


n ominailized verb: see verbs 
nominalized verb complement: 

see complements 
nor.-definite article: see 
articles 

“noun inflection: see case, 
inflection 

noun phrase 111-142 

as modifier * 4S-50 

as subject of equational 


l/ici/uaition ; 


sentence 

modification 

noun prepositionals ’ 
noun replacement: that + 
sentence: see that 
nouns 

abstract 


47 
13€ff 
44 


adjective as noun 
animate 
compound 
concrete 
constructions 
count 
definite 
derived 
human 
inanimate 
indefinite 
mass 

non- count ) 
non-human 
plurals • 
proper 

proper names 


29-33 
75 
116 
29 

115,116,122 
. 37 
115' 
123,128 

£.1 

116-119 

32 

29 

29,68 

122-123,159,168 

128 

! 32 

32-33 
29 

119,120 


(See also: articles; case; 


gender ; definiteness ; 

determina- 

tion; number) 


number 

29 

agreement 

80 

classes of nouns 

113-115 

dual 

29 

plural 

29 

. . broken plural 

30,114 

sound plural 

30,113,114 

singular 

29 

verbs — - 

39,43 

(see also: agreement; 

numerals) 

numerals 

33,36 

Arabic 

r27 

cardinal \ 

36,123-124 

numeral one-a 

36,123 

ordinal 

124 

syntax of numerals 

; '36,37 


nunation: see determination 


. 18 ^ 


objects 
objects 
direct 
e . indirect 

of preposition 
second. objects 
off-glide 
one : see numerals 
ordinal numerals: see 
numerals - - 




39,49,61 
31,37,61,64 
61,62 
31 
49 
22 


palatized /l/: see /l/ 
participles 37-38,129-133 
active 43,63,98-99 

Arabic active 131 

Arabic passive 131 

English past 132 

modifiers of subject or . 

, object 50 

passive 43,44 

perfective aspect 133 
word order (English) 

130,132 

particle /gad/ : see particles 
particles 29,44-45,109 

conditional 45; 51 

verbal. 45 

vocative 45 

/qad/ 7 9 

partitives: see prearticles 
parts of speech 29 

passive voice : see voice 
passive constructions: see 
voice 

passive participle: see 
participles 

past habitual : see aspect • 
past modals: see modals 
past perfect: - see tense 
past perfect progressive: 
see tense 

past progressive: see tense 
past tense: English: see 
tense 

past tense inflection: see 
inflection; tense 
_ past~terrse"modai— would :— see— 
would 

past, time marker /kan/ 86 

perfect formative 97 

perfect tense: see tense 
perfective aspect: see 
aspect 


O 
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143 
44-45 


perfective meaning : see aspect 
person 39,45,80,81,83 

phoneme 21 

phonology Iff 

pitch 1,2, 3, 8 

plural: -see number 
positions of the tongue .21 

possessive forms 119 

possible conditions: see 
conditions 

-preartic-les— — — — i25 _ 

fractions 126,127 

intensifiers 125,136 

limiters 125,136 

partitives 127,128. 

predicate 46,60 

predicate adjective 65,66 

prediction: see aspect 
predictive, (future) : see 
aspect 

prepositions 

locative chart 
prepositional phrase 47,49,50 

/ 56,77 

present indicative verb: see 
.tense 

.preterit: sec tense 
preverbs : see verbs 
primary stress: see stress 
priorness of action: see aspect 
progressive action: see aspect 


verbs 
pronouns' 

demonstrative 
(chart) 
gender 
independent 
. _ _( chart) 
inf lection w 
/interrogative 
''•bumper 
person 
relative 

(chart) 

stress 

suffixed 

proper names : see nouns 
prosodic features 
punctuation 
punctuation marks 


question types t 

agreement questions .. 57 
attached questions 11 
content questions 57 

negative questions 59 

tag questions 59,60 

wh- questions . 57 

yes-no questions 10,57-59 
question word 57,81 


realizable conditions: see 
conditions 

reduction 5 

vowel reduction 24 

relative clauses : see 
• clauses 

relative pronouns : see 
pronouns 

requests : see intonation 
rest (in a foot) .. —5 

retroflexed vowel: see vovJel 

• rhythm 1 

stressed time 4 


secondary stress: see stress 
second object: see objects 
semantic features 32 

human vs. non— human 32 


semivowels 

sentences 


14 
46-51 


-ERIC. 


: see 

conditional 

51,52 


•equational 

46-48 60 

t _ _ . — . 

55 56 

exclamations 

-'ll 

33/34 

with it 

69,76 

' " 35 

with there • 

68,70,71 ‘ 

33,34 

with that 

71 

33,34 

with wh- word 

71-73 

34 

(see also: clauses. equational ■ 

33,34 

sentences ; verbal* * sentences) 

33,35 

singular : see numoer 

33 

sound plural: see number, 

33 

plural 


33,35 

specification: see Case, 

35 

accusative 

-5* 

10 

stative meaning: 

qualitative 

- --34- 

verbs 

41 


stops 


1,6 

alveolar 

- 14 

27 

bilabial 

14 

28 

dental 

14,15 


glottal 

16 
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unreleased • 15 

velar * 16 

stress o 

citation 7 

emphasis 34 

patterns. 115 

.primary 4, 6, 7, 8 

pronouns 10 

secondary _ 6 

sentence . 6 

weak 8 

word 6 

(see also: word stress) 

-stress timing G 

subjects 

“sentence 46 
39,49 




this as demonstrcitive. 
tone' 

contrastive 
v-’h- question 
tone grout 

foot in’ tone group 


tonic , 2,3,7 

intonation: Arabic stress6 
tonic syllable 3,8 

topic comment 5, 21,? 2- 54 
transitive verbs 61,66 ’ 

trill: see consonants 
two./ accusatives 65 

twoAword verbs 

'intransitive 109 

transitive 61,106 


\jnrealizable conditions: 
conditions 


see 


of^JerhjV,.. 

subjunctive: see mood 
subordinate clause: see clauses^ 
subordinate^ phrase 55 

syllabic ■ consonants 18 

(See also: consonants, nasals) 
syntax - 46ff 

noun phrase 211-142 

sentence structure 46-77 
verb phrase 78-110. 


58,60 

ee 


67 


tag questions: see question ,, 
types 

tense: 39-41, 84-87*, 96 

English common tense 84 

future perfect 79,97 

imperfect . 39,40-41,43,45,49 
‘ ' , • 52,80 

past 41,86,92 

past perfectr • - 79,96 

past perfect progressive 95 
past progressive * t 87 
past, tense inflection 1 ' 80 
perfect • 39-41,49,51,97 

present indicative 63,84 

preterit 87 

(See also: aspect) 
that . as, demonstrative 128 

that with sentence: noun 1 

replacement 71 

with sentence as object 71 
there • 

with indefinite nou'n phrase 

•' 68 
inve rsion ,70 

”128 

1- 5,8 
3 
9 

2 - 6,8 

4,5 


velar /l/: see /l/ 
verb deletion 
verb paradigm -.chart 
verbs 

verb phrase: syntax 78-79>88 
with complement of 
obligation 

verbal .adjective: see 
participles 
verbal auxiliary: see 
auxiliary verbs 
verbal nouns 
verbal particle: see 
particles 

verbal sentence. 30,46-49 

imperfect function = 
description 
perfect' function = 

■ narration 
subject s 

verbs 

Arabic ' 9,55-56 


38 


49 

49 

30 


attitude (verbs of) 
basic form 
duration 

motion or remaining 
narrative function 
nominalized 
paradigm, (chart) 
preverbs \ 
progressive action 
"progre'S si v cornea n i ng 
progressive construcfions 

99 

subject-verb agreement 50 
(se e also: aspect; aux ili ary 


63 
37 ' 

64 
38 
45 
64 
43 

103 
\ 0 
79 


verbs; causative verbs; derived, 
forms; direct command; 
ear-lierness; English -common 
tense; gender; intransitive; 
Jinking verbs; irodals; number; 
person; tense; transitive; 
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V 


two-word verbs; voice.) 
vocabulary 

vocative particle; see 
voice 

active 

agent > 

passive ' 

constructions 
goal 
in verbs 

"indirect command 
vowels 

Arabic (chart) 
English 
. (‘Chart) 
epenthetic 
length \ 
long 

. reduction 
retroflexed 
gj^ressed , 
unstressed 


. 143f f 

particles 

39 

39 

39,99-100 

97-100 

39 

42 

42 

11,20-24 

20 . 

24 

— jo- 

14, 25 
o 23 

21 
24 
19 
23ff 
24f f 


/wa/ [and] 54 

weak stress; see stress 
wh- questions: see question 
types 
wh- word 

with infinitive as object 72 
with infinitive- as_snbject 72 
with sentence , 71 

would 

87,89-90,92-93- 
92 

30,32,46,81 
31 


conditional 
.past tense modal 
word order \ 

adjectives 
adverbs 1 . . 

clause 

English- p ar tic iples 

interrogative phrase 
pronouns and nouns 
word stress 
English 

placement \ 

(See also: stress) \ 


101,102 

51,70,72' 

130 

132,133 

36,51,57 

34 

6,7 

.7 

6,7 


yes-no questions 
types 


see question 
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WORD INDEX . v . _ . . 

Items in .this index are English words that are used in 
the text to illustrate or explicate particular problems of 
English pronunciation or grammar. Items listed as vocabulary 
items in Part 6 are excluded from this list. 


an 

= one 
act 
advise 
again 
all 

always 

am 

and 

and so 
anyone 
appear 
apt -■ - 
are A 
as 

'* as for 
at 

attempt 
author 
away from 


24,29,120 
121 
36 
16,65 
110 
• 24 

125 



47,60 

104,105 

52,53,77 

'44,45 

15 

17 

44,45 


bad. 15 

bait 21 

be - 

equational sentences 46,47 
^equivalent 76 

infinitive 65 

omission of 31,47,60,68 

passive marker 49,99,100 
progressive marker 94,95,98 


with - ing 
with predicate 
be going to 
beautiful 
beet 
beetle 
beg 

begged 
begin 
behind 
believe 
besides 
-bet — 
bids 

bind n 

bit 

bitten 


\ 


94 

60 

86 

24 

21 

19 

62 

16 

78 

17 

65 

76 

21 

16 

23 

21 

19 


blower 

boat 

both 

bound 

boy 

brother 
builpl 
but , V- 
bUtter 
button 


can 

car 

care 

cat- tail 

cattle 

cause’ 

chasm , 

clasps 

clothes 

come over 

comfortable 

comment on 

consider 

continue to 

cook 

cot 

could 

cow 

crumble 

crumple 

cut 


degenerate 
' depth 
designed to 
digest (noun & verb) 
do , „ 9 j 

dogs ’ ' 

each , t 
either 

eleven' ' t ■. 

eleventh I 

engineering student 
every . / 


24 
21 
126 
. 23 

1 23 

i 17 

1 67 

21,45,77- 


15,25 

18 


22,88,90,94 

19 

r 24 
25 

25,114 
64 
18 
• 14 

114 



117 

14 

74 

1 

81 

16 


i25 

...7.1 

7 

125 

115 

125 



> ' \ 

- 


* - k 


' " I 



ll " - 

, 

express. 

25 

♦ 

‘in 

indeed 

44,45 1 ■» 

;• ¥ . , . 

i 



information 

114 


far 

24 

insist 

p 


fate 

22 

intend , 

y6 3 . v 


father 

22 

into 

* ' 44,45 

v ' 

fear 

24 

is 

x 47,60 
\ 69,70 „■ 


feel 

3 17,65,66 

it 


few. 

fill 

127,128 

19,20 


, 1 23 

* _ _ * 


fire 

24 

killed 


fire fighter 

118 

kilt 

23 


first 

124 

know 

' 72,73 


five 

124 


, > * - ^ 


foyer 

from ! 

fruit juice 


get 
give 
gleam 
glisten 
goad 
goat 
going to 
good for 


74774^ 

24 

ladder 


15 

24,44,45 

law . 


, 22 

116 

lawn mower 


118 

> f 

t * 

least 


.134 


leave * A 

. • 

19 

64 

less W 


134 

'61,62,100 

let 


'64 

25 

letter 


* 15 

19 

lit 


19 

23 

long 


* 'IS 

- - 23 

look 

x 

66 

86 

lose 


19 

76 

lot , a 


128 


low / • 


22 * 


’ haff 
have 

(possession) 
have to 

I had him stay 
perfect marker 
he 

health 
hear . 

-hence- 
— hidden ■ 
him 
his 

_hi£s_- 

horse 

hour 

how 

however 
how much 
-hundred 


126 tv 


/ . 


Is'made to 


143 makd (=cause) 
89 malted 
64 man 



I 

if 


/?i6a/ 
/ ?in/ 
/law/ 


''O' 4 
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79,95,96,97 

many 

128- 

33,34 

may 

76 , 

19 

mayor 

24 

64,84 

might 

90 

76 

milk bottle 

. 115 

— ' 18 

million 

19 

33 

Monday 

. „ - 24 

34 

moon 

22 '•» 

16 

more 

134 . . 

-17 

most 

" 128 ,1^4 ... 

24 

must 

,89 

45,47 

r % 


76 

t % 

’ # <• , . 

45 

never 

* 102,103 

124 

, news 

114 « • •) y 

> ■ 0 

> 

*no f - 

57,58,59 ' 


not 

59,82,89 r--^— 

33. 

* 

i 

■ 45, 90, 92, 1-42 



51,52,91 

Ojoh, 

• 45 • 

42,51,52,91 

off 

. . 44,45 * . 

• 51,52,91 

on 

} % 

* .44,45 

* t 

' 

• ‘ * V ■ • : - 
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1.0 


l.l 
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« 

'once * 

23 

take in 

61 


one 

23,36,123,136 

taste 

- 66 

• 

■ onto 

44 , 45' 

taught 

« 22 


Qr 

77 

telephone « 

‘19 

» 

order 

62 

tell 

110 


out of • 

44,45 

than 103,104,135 

\ 

. 


that 

v * 


. * t 


demonstrative 

34,128 


paint > 

67 

relative 

139 

. i 

pie- - 

23 

conjunction , 

45,71,75 


Pit 

15 

with sentence:- noun 

#> • 

play 

14 

replacement 

71 

* ^ 

pleased - / * • 

v -* 63 

with sentence as 

object . 

k ■ 

poor, 

24 

• 

71 

0* ^ 

the. poor 

116 

the 

24 ,29,1^2 


potato 

4 . 24 

then 

77 

*• 

.pray ■ 

14 

there 


. “ 

. pure , 

14 

inversion 

70 

' 

- put away 

109 

with 'infinitive 

NP 6,8 


put bn * • • • 

‘61 

there is/are 46,47 

,68,70,71 




therefore , 

76,77 


' 

V • 

these 

34,128 

« 

racks / 

16 

they 

34 


rarely \ 

• 102, 1J03 

thinness 

25 

••• ** 

* rat 

1 -19 

third 

127 


• rhythm 

19 

this 

34,128 


ranging 

1& 

those ' 

34,128 


roommate * 

* 7 • 

.to ‘ 

44,45 


root out 

61 

to '■$' infinitive 

75 

* 

rubbed . ' 

14 

topmost 

14 




true 

25 

| * 

• 


twenty 

15 


say’ „ - 

67 

two ' t 

123 

\ 

schism ' 

18,1? 

* 


>,• 

seat __ 0 

23 




see . 

- • 63,84 

understand ■ 

84 

* 

seed 

•23 

used to ■ - 

79,86,87 

* -*• 

• seem . ■ 

65- 

usjually 

102 


", seen . 

22 




.seldbm 

' 102,103 

• C 



. send 

62 

vacation 

21 

• 

. serene, serenity- 

117' 

value 

19 

0 

series 

114- 

veai ■ 

* 17 


shall 

44 

very 

105 

i , « 

sheep * • 

114 



:i 

should 

93 

’ 


■ ! 

singer. ; 

‘ ‘ 18 

want 1 

67 


skate 

25 

watch 

64 


.smell 

' 66 

what 


* 

so that 

*\74 

. interrogative 

36,51,71 


solace. . - 

24 

relative 

71,72,140 

• 

some 

120,128 

when . 

45 


songs - * . 

23 

whenever 

76 


songstress 

23 

where 

17 


sound 

65,66 

wherever 

76 


sow ‘ • 

22 

whether 

142 


subtle 

i 

15 

which 

17,35,139 


*' , 

184 



* 


-19S • ” 

( 

t 

• 


* 

• 

f ' * 


me 

* 

9 « 

\ 

T » 

« ' 



V 

* 




140 


whichever • 
who ' - - - 

interrogative 35,51 

relative 35,54,138,140 

whoever 35 

whole 125 

whom 

interrogative ^675T 

relative /54,138 

wife * / 115 

will 79,85,89,90,9,4 

wish ‘ 93 

with \ 145 

would • v 7,9" 

i conditional 87 „89-90, 92-93 
, past tense modal 92 

writer 15 


yes 

yesterday 

you 

your 


57,58 « 
7 

33 

34 


185 * 


O 

ERLC. 


